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From the President’s Budget Message... . 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, in his budget message to 
the Congress on January 13, made a number of recom- 
mendations which affect the work carried on by the 
employment security system. Excerpts from these rec- 
ommendations follow: 

“Rapid technological developments and constant 
changes within the economy create complex man- 
power problems. This budget provides increased 
grants to the States to handle unemployment compen- 
sation claims promptly and to maintain an effective 
employment service system. The budget also recom- 
mends funds for the Department of Labor to carry for- 
ward its efforts to help labor and management meet 
the demand for technicians and skilled workers which 
accompanies the demand for scientists and engineers. 

“T again recommend the enactment of legislation to 
improve the welfare of working men and women. In 
this field, recommendations are already before the 
Congress for legislation to assure equal pay for equal 
work, to revise the laws governing hours of work on 
Federal construction projects, to extend the coverage 
of the minimum wage, and to improve the coverage of 

, unemployment compensation.” 


* * * 


“Changing economic conditions are causing an in- 
crease in the workload of the nationwide Federal-State 
employment security offices and the related activities 
of the Department of Labor. Because of the increase 
in workload during the current year, the budget in- 
cludes a supplemental request of $29 million for 1958 

‘r increased to $33 million] for grants to States for 
‘nistration of unemployment compensation and 


employment service activities, in addition to the $259.5 
million already enacted. A further increase of $40.8 
million is recommended for 1959. [This was later de- 
creased to $36.5 million.] While these grants are car- 
ried as regular appropriations, their cost, as well as the 
cost of related employment security activities of the 
Department of Labor and other agencies, is ultimately 
charged against earmarked proceeds of the Federal 
unemployment tax.” 


* * * 


**The 1959 appropriation request for the Mexican 
farm-labor program is down by $910,600 from 1958, 
as the cost of carrying on certain activities will be 
transferred to the farm labor supply revolving fund. 
In 1959 the cost of the migration and reception cen- 
ters will be paid through the fund by the farmers who 
use Mexican workers.” 


Durham, N. C. Surgeon Receives Award 
for Service to Handicapped 


Dr. Lenox D. Baker, orthopedic surgeon of Dur-: 
ham, N. C., and a leader in his State in the battle 
against cerebral palsy, was granted the 1957 Physi- 
cian’s Award of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. Major Gen- 
eral Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the President’s 
Committee, made the presentation to Dr. Baker at the 
Annual Convention of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Congress of Industrial Health in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on January 28. 

The award, an illuminated scroll bearing the signa- 
ture of the President of the United States, is given 
annually to a doctor of medicine who, in the opinion of 
a group of impartial judges, has made the greatest con- 
tribution to the physically handicapped. The first 
award was made in 1952. 

Dr. Baker, who is a member of the North Carolina 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Commission, was 
a leader in organizing the Cerebral Palsy Hospital and 
the Cerebral Palsy School in Durham. He is credited 
with awakening the people of North Carolina to the 
needs of cerebral palsy sufferers. He became the med- 
ical director of the hospital when it opened in 1950. 











Since that time, more than 2,000 patients have been 
served there. 

Despite the demands on his time as a medical man, 
Dr. Baker has devoted much effort to the placement of 
physically handicapped in permanent jobs and has 
obtained active support of business and industry. 


Folder Explains Regulations on 
Transporting Migratory Workers 


Tue President’s Committee on Migratory Labor has 
published a folder explaining recently announced In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regulations regarding 
transportation of migrant agricultural workers by 
drivers and owners of motor vehicles. The Chief of 
the Bureau’s Farm Placement Service was chairman 
of the PCML sub-committee which suggested the 
new standards. 

These regulations apply to anyone who (1) trans- 
ports workers more than 75 miles and crosses a State 
line; (2) and hauls three or more workers who are 
not members of his family; (3) and transports the 
workers in a vehicle other than a passenger auto- 
mobile or station wagon; (4) and does not have a 
certificate as a “common carrier” of passengers. 

One panel of the folder is devoted to information 
concerning the required physical examination. On 
the reverse of this panel is a reproduction of the 
certificate which the driver must have completed 
by a doctor and must carry in his possession while 
driving. 

The President’s Committee on Migratory Labor is 
making 50,000 copies available through local employ- 
ment offices. Initially, 1,000 copies were sent to 
each State agency in Regions IV and VIII and to 
Arizona, California, and New Mexico, and 100 copies 
to the other State agencies. Additional copies are 
available upon request. 


Ohio Issues New Farm Work Guide 


Tue Ohio Farm Placement Division has issued its 
guide to seasonal farm workers in book form instead 
of the folder form used elsewhere. It is a 20-page, 
hard paper-bound booklet printed by photo-offset in 
black and orange on white. In addition to a résumé 
of State agricultural activity and features which 
attract workers to the area, the book includes several 
maps showing what crops are grown in various 
counties and the dates they are harvested. Below 
each map is a Jegend which gives crop production 
data. Another feature is an explanation of the Annual 
Worker Plan. 


Vending Stand Sales Increasing 


BLIND men and women throughout the Nation are 
now conducting a vending stand business of about 
$30 million a year, Miss Mary E. Switzer, director of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, reported re- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, December 195. , 


United States and Territories 





Percentage 
change from 


Number or 


— 





amount 
Previ- | Year 
ous ago 
month 
Employment Service— Total 
New applications........... 809, 800 —1 +32 
Referrals: 
ce | a 513,200 | —17 +73 
Nonagricultural.......... 587, 300 | —19 —13 
Placements: 
ee ere 498,900 | —18 +74 
Nonagricultural.......... 360,100 | —11 —12 
Re ears wi aioe aise 191,500 | —14 —16 
ER ots ee rahe ap 168, 600 —8 —7 
Handicapped........... 18, 300 | —13.), —# 
Counseling interviews....... 113, 100 —9 +3 
Individuals given tests. ..... 88,000 | —24 —11 
Employer visits............ 102, 200 | —13 —5 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 
Sn Oe, ae 2,009, 200 | +51 +65 
Weeks of unemployment ‘ 
ee ere 8, 658,900 | +48 +75 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment !............ 2, 076, 800 | +40 +64 
Weeks compensated ?....... 7,210, 900 | +50 +83 
Weekly average beneficiar- 
ol ere eee 1,638,900 | +43 | +74 


Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- 
PPS ree fe ee 


$29. 71 +4 +8 


ere $202, 588,000 | +52 +98 
Funds available as of De- 
cembber 31, 1957.......... $8, 662, 100, 900 —1 +1 
Veterans 8 
Dnbtial AROS sic ce ks 40,500 | +30 | +24 
Weeks of unemployment 
NN ins sig ois Sis, oS) 232,400 | +46} +24 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment............. 54,900 | +37 | +18 
IR Sits taww sive $4,574,000 | +47 | +18 
New applications........... 209, 800 +6} +40 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 144, 500 | —20 —19 
Placements, nonagricultural. . 91, 300 ~—3 —16 
Placements, handicapped... . 8, 100 —3 —16 
Counseling interviews....... 23, 100 —6 -3 
Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees * 
Initial claims, including 
| Ee ape Sa ae 19, 400 —3 | +83 
Weeks of unemployment 
CE NS fia 5 a nig aise 4:30 172,700 | +26 | +121 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment............. 39, 600 | +16 | +106 
rere Te $4,522,100 | +40 | +141 














1 Data exclude Territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to god got based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 12,600 initial claims, 49,400 weeks claimed 
and 11,200 insured unem ment for veterans filing to supplement State andor 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. L 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
4,200 initial claims, 16,400 weeks claimed, 3,700 insured unemployment. 
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|, Decade of Service 
in Farm Placement .. . 


‘HE Farm Placement Service of the United States Employment Service and the State employment services 

has just completed a decade of solid accomplishments. Since 1948 the farm placement program has been 
expanded and rebuilt in response to the demands of the times. It is significant that over this period of great 
technological change and dwindling farm labor supply the men and women in this program have had the 
resourcefulness, imagination, and adaptability to provide American agriculture consistently with an adequate 
labor supply. 








Crop specialization, improved machinery, and scientific farm management have shortened the harvest 
period in many crops. On the other hand, crop diversification and consumer demand for wider variations of 
food and fiber have increased the need for workers of greater skill. A major problem has been to improve 
labor utilization to assure that employer demands are met and that farm workers have the widest possible oppor- 
tunities for available jobs and as continuous employment as can be afforded them. 


As the trend toward a smaller farm labor force continues in the years ahead, the Farm Placement Service 
will be challenged to maintain its good record. It will, I am sure, .be equal to that challenge—working always 
in the efficient way which has produced the Annual Worker Plan, interstate farm labor agreements, and the 


many other programs and activities which are designed to improve the hiring and working conditions of workers 
and to safeguard their rights. 


The guidelines have been well placed in the past 10 years—in increased emphasis upon the improvement 
of working conditions, in the recognition that domestic workers should always have first choice of jobs over 
foreign agricultural workers, and in the firm foundation of imaginative and workable programs. On this base 
the Farm Placement Service can build for the future in a young but vigorous tradition of service and progress. 


EE 


Secretary of Labor. 


The Challenge That Lies Ahead 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 
Director 


Bureau of Employment Security 


HE year 1958 promises to be another year of been increases in the gross national product, em- 
challenge for all those engaged in the recruitment ployment, and income. In spite of higher and higher 
and utilization of farm labor, as the general economic _ agricultural output, the farm population and work 
readjustment calls for new efforts and programs to _ force have been declining steadily. The increasing 
maintain and expand employment opportunities for _ disparity of farm and nonfarm wages and earnings, 
farm workers. attraction of workers from farms to cities, displace- 
The past decade, and more specifically the past 7 ment of farm workers by machines, and changing 
years, have been years of unprecedented high levels tenure patterns in agriculture are associated with 
of economic activity. Year after year there have this trend. It has been necessary for the Employment 
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Greater use of power machinery, such as the two-row potato 
digger shown here, speeds farm harvests. 


Service to give particular attention and emphasis 
to the employment problems of American farm 
workers as well as to the difficulties of farmers in 
piecing together a farm work force. 

Throughout this period, we have had shortages 
of farm workers for certain crop activities in areas 
of expanding agriculture, sparse population, and 
tight employment conditions. At the same time, 
however, problems of underemployment, insecur- 
ity, and low earnings have persisted among the 
domestic farm worker force, arising from the season- 
ality and uncertainty inherent in this type of employ- 
ment. It has been our special concern to attempt to 
achieve a measure of economic stability and im- 
proved working conditions for migrant and non- 
migrant farm workefs. 

With the cooperation of State employment agencies, 
programs have been developed, tested, and improved 
for bringing about the full utilization of domestic 
workers and for bringing in supplemental foreign 
workers under closely supervised procedures. 

Since the last quarter of 1957, it has become evident 
that the direction of the economy has changed. 
Rising unemployment will affect the employment 
outlook this year for farm as well as nonfarm workers. 
Because of the generally prosperous conditions of 
recent years, the public is exceedingly sensitive to 
unemployment trends. There is widespread concern 
and interest in the question of how our manpower 
resources are being used. 

There is a tendency on the part of many people to 
regard unemployed workers as automatically avail- 
able for seasonal agricultural jobs. It is true that 


a 


there has been increasing interdependence of the 
farm and nonfarm labor markets as transportation 
and communications have improved. The farm po)- 
ulation draws more and more on nonfarm sources 
of income, and farmers rely in part on pools of labor 
in cities and towns and in the urban-rural fringe. 


The farm-nonfarm shift of population has con- 
tinued *for many years, but the reverse movement, 
from cities to farms, has occurred only in periods of 
most severe economic adjustments. It usually takes 
prolonged unemployment to make an_ industrial 
worker return to agriculture. To a large extent, the 
number of laid-off nonfarm workers who will accept 
farm jobs will depend on the actual and expected 
duration of their unemployment. Workers who 
frequently cross from industry to agriculture, or have 
only recently left the farm, are the most likely to seek 
and accept farm employment. The largest additions 
to the agricultural labor supply will occur close to 
depressed rural and urban areas. 


Under these circumstances, the challenge before 
us is to redouble our efforts to utilize fully all avail- 
able domestic workers, to try to achieve more con- 
tinous employment of migratory workers through the 
Annual Worker Plan and other programs, to work 
with employers and crew leaders to raise standards 
of housing and transportation safety for migratory 
workers, and to provide accurate guidance and labor 
market information. It will be our task to demon- 
strate that every possible means has been used to see 
that jobs in agriculture are offered to unemployed 
workers to the extent they are qualified and available 
to accept this employment. And we should also 
cooperate with other agencies in special programs to 
provide needed services in areas of under-employed 
rural population. 


What About 1958? 


The outlook for 1958 is for agricultural labor 
requirements at about the same level as last year. 
Farm output is forecast to remain at high levels with 
increases expected in certain fruit crops. The seasonal 
pattern of employment, however, may be more 
normal than in 1957 when crop timetables were upset 
by adverse weather. Labor shortages may begin to 
develop earlier than they did last year in many areas. 
It will be extremely important to study the labor 
demand-supply situation, taking into account possible 
new sources of supply, before any foreign workers are 
admitted. There is a particular obligation on us to 
assure that the employment of foreign workers to 
meet local shortages does not result in denying em- 
ployment to American workers or lowering wage 
standards, 

It is fortunate that we have a reservoir of experience 
to draw on for there is every indication that the farm 
labor problems of the next decade will continue to 
demand imagination and adaptability and all the 
help and cooperation we can get at the national, 
State, and community levels. 
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In the Years 1947-57 ... 


A Decade of Changes in Farm Output 
and Employment 


By WILLIAM MIRENGOFF and MORDECAI BAILL 
Office of Program Review and Analysis 


Bureau of Employment Security 


post-wae War II readjustments, the Korean 
crisis, cold war strategy, and, most recently, a lull 
in industrial activity have put severe and in some 
instances contradictory stresses on nearly all sectors 


of our economy. Farming and the farm labor © 


market have felt the impact of these stresses and have 
responded to them. 

Responses to calls for more farm products during 
emergency periods have been gratifying. However, 
as a heavy flywheel once set into motion is hard to 
slow or reverse, American farm production, once 
stimulated, has maintained high-level performance 
even at times when our immediate purposes would 
be served best by some reduction in output. Thus, 
1956 and 1957 saw the greatest farm output of our 
history—18 percent above the level a decade earlier. 
During this period of rising farm output, the number 
of acres of cropland planted and the livestock popu- 
lation were almost unchanged. It was the increased 
yield per acre and greater output per livestock unit 
which were chiefly responsible for the gain in agri- 
cultural production. 

Although the number of acres in crops showed 
little change, the number of farms showed a consider- 
able decline—from 5.9 million in 1945 to 4.8 million 
in 1954. Over the same period, the average farm 
size increased from 195 acres to 242 acres. The 
average value of farm assets used in production, 
expressed in current dollars, almost doubled, rising 
from $14,000 in 1947 to $27,000 in 1957. Much of 
the increase in farm production assets reflects im- 
proved technology in modern farming. The value of 
machinery increased more than four times in the last 
10 years compared with much smaller increases in 
the value of other farm assets. 


Farm Population at New Low 


Even more remarkable, this period of unprecedented 
agricultural production has been accompanied by one 
of the sharpest drops in the number of farm people in 
any decade. According to the Bureau of the Census, 
farm population declined by nearly one-fourth (6.7 
million) since 1947 to 20.4 million in 1957. More 
than one-fourth of this decline took place between 
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1956 and 1957. Farm people now make up only 12 
percent of the Nation’s total population. 


Farm employment, too, experienced one of the 
sharpest 10-year declines on record, falling by 
one-fourth from an annual average of 8.3 million to 
6.2 million in 1957. The downtrend of hired farm 
workers, which was more rapid than that among 
family workers during the 1930’s and 1940’s, slowed 
during recent years with 1.7 million being reported 
for 1957, the same as in 1947. The number of family 
workers, on the other hand, dropped from 6.6 million 
in 1947 to 4.5 million in 1957. The decrease in the 
family workers accompanied the dwindling number 
of farms, and the decrease in the size of the average 
farm family. 


One would expect that the fewer people who re- 
mained on the farm had to work much harder in order 
to keep the market channels filled. Actually, most 
of the increase in output stemmed from increased 
productivity, which rose more than 50 percent in 
the last decade, rather than from any increase in 
hours worked. 


Further Concentration of Farm Production 


Large farms have continued to account for an 
important share of total agricultural output. Meas- 
ured in value of sales, farms with sales of $25,000 or 
more were responsible for 26.0 percent of total 
agricultural products sold in 1949 and 31.3 percent 
in 1954. This group made up 1.9 percent of all 
farms in 1949 and 2.8 percent in 1954. 


The significance of large commercial farms is even 
greater in terms of labor use. A special Bureau of 
the Census release reveals that only 5 percent of all 
farms paid out as much as $2,000 in cash wages in 
1954. These farms, however, paid more than 70 
percent of the total farm wage bill in that year ($1.6 
billion of $2.3 billion). Production-wise these same 
farms accounted for more than one-fifth of total 
agricultural output including three-fifths of all 
vegetables, nearly one-half of fruits and nuts, and 
about two-fifths of all cotton. 














Farm Prices Weaken Despite Demand Pickup 


The past decade witnessed a continued growth of 
the demand for farm products. The expansion of 
industrial utilization of agricultural raw materials 
continued. The export volume of farm goods set a 
new high in 1957, up nearly two-thirds from 1947 
levels. The rapid increase—about one-sixth—in our 
population, from 1947 to 1957 added to the demands 
for farm products. 

Despite the increasing demand, stocks of storable 
farm products have accumulated rapidly in recent 
years. Total carryover stocks of grains, cotton, 
oilseeds, and tobacco increased 238 percent from 1952 
to 1956. Heavy exports resulted in a reduction in 
carryover stocks of only 5 percent from 1956 to 1957. 

Although gross income from farming fluctuated 
quite a bit during the decade, the 1957 figure at 
$34.9 billion was almost the same as in 1947. How- 
ever, a larger volume of goods was needed to produce 
the same gross farm income in 1957 as 10 years earlier. 
Retail prices continued to advance as a result of 
increased marketing charges. For example, con- 
sumer expenditures for food increased two-thirds 
from 1947 to 1957. Net farm income, on the other 
hand, showed a steady downtrend from $17.2 billion 
in 1947 to an estimated $12.1 billion in 1957. 

The worsening economic position of farmers has 
stimulated a great number of remedial proposals, 
some of which have been enacted into law. Such 
programs as flexible parity, stepped-up exports of 
government-owned surpluses, the Soil. Bank, the 
Rural Development Program, and a special wool 
program have already been put into effect. Despite 
these legislative efforts, farm operators’ income (and 
farm wages) are still out of step with most of the rest 
of the economy. 


Agriculture’s Loss Was Industry’s Gain 


The outmovement of people from agriculture con- 
tributed significantly to our industrial growth during 
this period. High birth rates in rural areas in past 
years resulted in a surplus of people of working age on 


Farm Population Only 12 
Percent of U.S. Total in 1957 


% As % of U.S. Total 


Nonfarm Farm 
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50 + 
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Agricultural Marketing Service 
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farms, while the decrease in the number of farr ‘ing 
units and the rapid introduction of labor-sa ing 
machinery freed many additional people for jols in 
industry. From 1945 to 1949, net migration |:om 
farms averaged half a million persons per year mar <ing 
a reduction from high World War II levels; this 
number increased to 1.0 million per year during 
1950-57. 

Amazing as the increase in farm output was, in- 
dustrial growth over the past 10 years has been even 
more spectacular, rising from an index of 100 in 
1947-49 to 144 in 1957. Despite increased pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing, the increased labor 
demands by industrial plants could have been met 
only by calling on the agricultural manpower reserve, 

From a labor market viewpoint, one of the most 
significant developments of the decade has been the 
drawing together of the farm and nonfarm labor 
markets. The 1954 Census of Agriculture reports 
that some 12 percent of all farms were classed as 
part-time and 18 percent as residential. From 1949 
to 1954, the number of farm operators working off 
their farms 100 days or more increased from 1,255,000 
to 1,334,000 (28 percent of all operators) in the face 
of a 600,000 decline in the total number of farm 
operators. Many other members of farm operators’ 
families are also in the nonfarm labor force during all 
or part of the year. 

Nonfarm jobs also provide supplementary employ- 
ment to many hired farm workers and, conversely, 
urban workers and their dependents are frequently 
available for seasonal farm work in surrounding 
areas. This fusion of the farm and nonfarm labor 
market reflects the increasing mobility of farm people 
as roads are improved, the dispersion of industrial 
plants to rural or suburban sites, and the growth of 
urban centers into surrounding farming areas. 


More Foreign Labor Used on Farms 


In many areas where production of high-labor- 
demand crops increased sharply, where industrial 


Prices Paid by Farmers 
Are Record High in 1957 


% OF 1910-14 T T ' a 
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*Including interest, taxes, and wage rates. Data for 1957 
are averages for first 8 months. 
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Crop and Livestock Output 
Holds at Record in 1957 


% OF 1947-49 ni 
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demands made the heaviest inroads on the farm 
labor supply, or where new land was opened to agri- 
cultural production, acute shortages of farm labor 


developed. ‘To meet these shortages, programs such 


as the Annual Worker Plan were initiated to obtain 
more efficient use of our domestic farm work force. 
Where necessary these programs were supplemented 
by arrangements to import foreign farm workers, 
mostly from Mexico and the British West Indies. 
Over the decade our use of supplemental foreign 
labor has increased from less than 50,000 in 1947 to 
about 450,000 in 1957. During the past decade, the 
problem of illegal foreign farm workers has been 
greatly reduced. The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service reported that only 40,000 ‘‘wetbacks” 
were deported in 1957 compared with more than 
1,000,000 in 1954. 


Farm Wage Levels Lag 


From 1948, the United™States Department of 
Agriculture composite hourly wage rate moved up 
26 percent to 73 cents in 1957. The index of prices 
paid by farmers for commodities used in family 
living rose 17 percent from 1947-49 to 1957. As a 
result, hired farm workers experienced only a modest 
rise in their real levels of living. On the other hand, 
the average hourly wage of all production workers 
in manufacturing rose 53 percent from 1948 levels to 
$2.07 in 1957. This increase permitted a substantial 
rise in living levels for this group and widened the 
wage gap between farm and nonfarm workers. In 
terms of annual wage income, this disparity is further 
widened since farm wage work is characteristically 
intermittent. 


Social Security Extended to Some Farm People 


Although farm people are still generally excluded 
fror most forms of social legislation, some notable 
gals have occured in the last 10 years. Social 
security eligibility was extended to certain regular 
hire farm workers in 1950. In 1955, many addi- 
tion | farm workers and most farm operators were 
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covered. These statutes made it possible for many 
elderly farm people to retire within a short time after 
the legal changes became effective and thus contrib- 
uted to the recent sharp reduction in the number of 
people engaged in farming. 

The extension of the Social Security Act to farm 
workers and the increasing size of the commercial 
farming unit have contributed to changes in the farm 
labor market. For example, the crew leader has 
grown in importance as he is often considered an 
employer as defined in the Social Security Act. As a 
result, the farmer can shift bookkeeping and tax 
responsibilities to the crew leader. At the same time 
crew members may acquire social security coverage 
not obtainable when working for several employers 
by working for only one employer—the crew leader. 

During the past year, the Territory of Hawaii 
became the first jurisdiction to enact a special un- 
employment insurance program for agricultural 
workers. Most of the covered workers are employees 
of sugar and pineapple plantations. Compensation 
under the new law will begin after July 1, 1958. 





Outlook for 1958 


During the last months of 1957, downward adjust- 
ments in many of the nonfarm sectors of the economy 
led to a general softening of demand for goods and 
services and to a greater-than-seasonal increase in non- 
farm unemployment. It is still too early to assess fully 
the impact of these changes on the demand for farm 
products. Historically, the demand for food has 
reacted more slowly than the demand for other goods 
to changes in employment and prices. In its recent 
outlook conference, the United States Department of 
Agriculture anticipated that, despite this generally 
less favorable overall economic outlook, the demand 
for farm products will hold at high levels in the com- 
ing year. Farm prices, already low relative to those 
of many other goods, are expected to hold steady in 
1958. R 

From a farm labor market standpoint, it would 
seem that an increase in unemployment would, 
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temporarily at least, slow the movement of workers 
from farms to industry. The burden of unemploy- 
ment is also likely to fall heaviest on new employees, 
a group which would include those workers who 
have recently moved from the farm to the nonfarm 
labor force. 

These developments offer a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity to employment security agencies. Farm people 
confronted with fewer job opportunities in industry 
may be available for recruitment for farm jobs, 


Unemployed urban workers or, more likely, «heir 
dependents, may be recruited for day-haul programs 
into surrounding rural areas. Unemployed industria] 
workers with recent farm labor experience may be 
guided to areas with farm labor shortages. The ES 
agencies have an opportunity to ease the burden of 
unemployment and reduce our dependence on foreign 
workers. All of these developments will serve further 
to unify the farm and nonfarm labor markets. 


Ten Dynamic Years in Farm Placement 


By DON LARIN 


Deputy Assistant Director in Charge of Farm Labor 


Bureau of Employment Security 


EN years ago the Farm Placement Service of the 

Bureau of Employment Security began its in- 
tensive efforts to bring organization and direction to 
the national agricultural labor market. There was an 
immediate need to rebuild the farm placement or- 
ganization, train personnel, develop procedures, and 
provide program direction on a national, regional, 
State, and local basis. 

The first objective was to utilize fully the local 
labor potential and bring order into the operation of 
the farm labor market so as to give farm workers 
maximum job opportunities and farm employers the 
fullest use of available labor. Recognizing fully that 
a service agency could not operate with efficiency 
without the proper climate of public opinion, we first 
had to win the confidence of workers, employers, and 
the public—and we had to attempt to change some 
of the hiring practices of farm employers. 

Employers generally saw little relationship between 
their own immediate labor problems and what might 
be happening a thousand miles away. The need for 
cooperative action is well understood today. But as 
elementary as it may seem now, it did present a real 
problem in the early stages of our program. The 
workers, too, had to be convinced that we knew the 
farm labor market—knew better than the grapevine 
about jobs and crop prospects and working conditions 
hundreds of miles away. 

Perhaps the most important factor in the relatively 
swift progress of bringing system into what had been 
a traditionally disorganized labor market was the 
tremendous interest of the State agencies and the 
zeal with which they tackled problems. They faced 
the challenge realistically, with courage and skill. 
And they discovered that getting into the farm labor 
market brought automatic stimulation from both 
employers and workers who welcomed any help they 
could get. The very nature of seasonal farm employ- 
ment—with the constant threat from emergencies of 
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weather, pests, crop failures, and the other hazards 
that plague agriculture—resulted in the forging of a 
dynamic program, built to service the needs of farm 
workers and growers. 

During this period, we not only were striving to 
make our procedures more workable but we were 
adapting our operations to the changing labor market. 
The years 1948 and 1949 were banner ones in agricul- 
tural production; they yielded surpluses of food and 
fiber and brought about acreage cutbacks in 1950, 
In those years, there was the problem of absorbing 
into the farm labor market unemployed industrial 
workers who were willing and qualified to do farm 
work. 

Then came Korea. Plans made in the spring of 
1950 to meet farm labor needs in what we thought 
would be a normal year were of little value. They 
had to be revised. New plans had to be made to take 
into account the immediate large drain on manpower 
from industry and the Armed Forces. So, even at 
the beginning of the decade, the program had to be 
tailored for “normal” years, through years when there 
was considerable industrial unemployment and 
through years when there was a war emergency. And 
through these years we have had to keep abreast of 
the enormous advances in mechanization and tech- 
nology in agriculture and the ever shrinking supply of 
farm labor. 

In some places it had long been the custom of the 
farmer and the food processor to seek the help of 
townspeople—men and women, youths and adults— 
to bring in the harvest and get it in cans. This was 
the beginning of our organized day-haul program, 
which, in 1957, had grown to the proportions of more 
than 200,000 townspeople moving to the fields from 
about 2,000 pick-up points on a peak day. 

Some of the day-hauls were especially organized 
for young people. So an educational program for 
farmers and workers was undertaken to preach safety 
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—on the job and on the road—and the wisdom of rest 
periods, reasonable hours, and adequate sanitary 
facilities for young workers. A folder issued in 1953, 
“4 Safe Load Is a Pay Load,” was our first nation- 
wide effort to call attention to the necessity for safe 
transportation of crews of day-haul workers. Else- 
where in this issue the Pennsylvania agency describes 
the growth of the day-haul program in two articles, 
one dealing with the almost year-round program out 
of Philadelphia (p. 17) and the other the youth 
day-haul operated by the Milton local office (p. 13). 


Other Youth Programs 


In addition to the youth day-haul, other programs 
were organized and improved so that the farm labor 
market could absorb the manpower made available 
during the long school vacation periods. There is 
the “live-in” program, in which city youth are 
selected, usually with the cooperation of school officials 
and with the approval of parents, for placement with 
farm families who are carefully selected for suitability 


as employers of young workers. This program, which - 


has had notable success in New York and Vermont, 
has brought satisfying results to operators of family- 
type farms who need additional summertime help. 
A third, referred to as the “camp program” has been 
operating successfully in the Connecticut River 
Valley for years. “Youth in Tobacco Valley” on 
page 15 describes such a youth program. 

The success we have had in recruiting youth for 
seasonal farm jobs is in large measure due to (a) per- 
sistent efforts of the Farm Placement Service to 
demonstrate to farmers that young people, properly 
selected, trained, and supervised, can, in many cases, 
fill their labor needs; (b) impressing on the young 
workers a sense of responsibility to do the job well; 
and (c) inculcating in both employers and young 
people the need for fair play and respect for both 
human and property rights. 

Regardless of our efforts, we have to face the reality 
that there zs no State that can meet all of its local 
seasonal labor needs from local sources. If it were 
possible to do so, many of the problems faced by out- 
of-area workers for which Farm Placement staff has 
to plan could be eliminated. The ‘“‘migration by 
appointment” of 1948 is the well-recognized Annual 
Worker Plan of 1958. This program has the blessing 
of all groups who are interested in the welfare of the 
migrant farm worker and his family. Essentially, it 
is the scheduling of migrants, by pre-season and in- 
season arrangements, into a succession of farm jobs. 
It provides longer and more continuous employment 
lor farm workers who travel and, consequently, 
higher annual incomes. 

_ Attendant upon the guidance of the migrants to 
jobs, however, is the responsibility for seeing to it that 
adequate housing and improved transportation, 
health, education, welfare, and recreational facilities 
are provided. The Farm Placement staff has done a 
very great deal to create an awareness among growers 
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and the public of the need for improvement in all of 
these fields. There has been a lot of hard work on the 
part of Farm Placement staff between the days of the 
early Kit slogans ‘“‘Good Housing Attracts Good 
Workers” and *‘Mr. Farmer, Safety Is Your Responsi- 
bility” to the new Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations for transportation and last year’s booklet 
telling how 12 camps for migratory workers are 
operated. 

Elsewhere in this issue are stories from Florida, 
Wisconsin, California, and Idaho which deal at 
length with Employment Service participation in 
the Annual Worker Plan, and improved housing and 
community services for migrants. 

All of our other programs to help balance farm labor 
demand with available domestic workers have been 
strengthened through the decade. We continue to 
guide the movement of custom combines in the grain 
harvest and, more recently, the movement of cotton 
picking machines. We recruit Indians and contract 
Puerto Ricans from the Island for seasonal farm jobs. 
We utilize a network of volunteer farm placement 
representatives to extend the service of local offices to 
rural areas. We sponsor ‘Farm Employment Days” 
created as a special aid to matching a farmer and his 
family with a prospective applicant and his family 
for a year-round farm job. We maintain the system 
of rapid exchange of farm labor market information 
among local offices through State Farm Labor Infor- 
mation bulletins. And we have greatly expanded our 
knowledge of the farm labor picture because of our 
improved reporting techniques and procedures. 


Need For Foreign Workers 


During each of these last 10 years, however, despite 
our broad program and concerted effort, the domestic 
farm work force had to be supplemented with foreign 
workers—as it had been for many years before 1948. 
Each year there has been an exchange of labor with 
Canada. Many Canadians join in Maine’s potato’ 
harvest and, conversely, workers from several east 
coast States help with Canada’s tobacco crop. There 
have been some British West Indians in seasonal 
farm work in the Great Lakes and eastern seaboard 
States each year. But, by far the largest number of 
workers who supplement our domestic labor force 
come from Mexico. 

In these last 10 years, peak employment of Mexican 
workers occurred in September 1956. At that time 
293,172 were employed chiefly in the cotton and 
vegetable harvest of Texas, California, Arkansas, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, although some Mexican 
Nationals were employed during 1956 in 23 other 
States. 

For many years Mexico has allowed its citizens to 
enter the United States for farm work under terms of 
an international agreement whenever our domestic 
farm labor force was inadequate. Such an agree- 
ment was in effect in 1948. In 1949, the agreement 
provided for legalizing the thousands of Méxicans 
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throughout the South and West who were in the 
United States illegally. This provision was eliminated 
from the program of 1950. 

In July 1951, Congress enacted legislation (Public 
Law 78) for bringing Mexican Nationals into the 
United States for farm work, when they were needed 
to supplement the domestic work force, and in August 
of that year a new agreement was negotiated with 
Mexico. These documents, amended from time to 
time, still govern the employment of Mexican Na- 
tionals in United States agriculture. They provided 
for recruitment and selection of workers in Mexico, 
transportation to United States reception centers on 
the border, examination for suitability for admission 
to the United States under our immigration laws, and 
contracting to United States employers who were 
approved by the Employment Service. 

Since the agreement of 1951 became effective, vast 
improvements have been made in operating proce- 
dures; in techniques for assuring that the terms of the 
work contract are respected; in the required standards 
for housing, transportation, and feeding of these con- 
tract workers; and in the physical facilities at the 
reception centers. 

As we have grown in experience, we have improved 
our procedures (a) to assure that the presence of 
Mexicans in an area does not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic workers 
and (b) to safeguard the rights of Mexicans under the 
work contract. These are difficult problems. Progress 
has not been as rapid as we would have liked but we 
shall continue to bend our best efforts to gain greater 
success in these two areas in the months and years 
to come. 

No review of the Mexican program would be com- 
plete without recalling the effect of the success of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service “Operation 
Wetback”’ in the summer of 1954. At that time, there 
was an all-out drive to deport Mexicans who were in 
the United States illegally and to prevent other 
.Mexicans from coming to this country illegally. 


“Helping Hands Across the Border’’ on page 40 ¢ ves 
more information about the effects of the Mex can 
program, ‘Operation Wetback,” and actions t: ken 
to improve the enforcement of the contract provi: ‘ons 
in the Dallas region. 

For 10 years, the Farm Placement staff has |een 
serving the farm community and sharing in the 
gradual improvement of working and living condi- 
tions of the farm worker. Much more needs to be 
done. Agriculture itself will change as scientific and 
technological knowledge continues to advance. Rural 
America of the next 10 years will not look as it does 
today. And for the farm worker, we expect to see 
greater advances in living and working conditions, 
Social Security was extended to some farm workers 
last year and Hawaii has brought a segment of its 
farm work force under unemployment insurance, 

It is our immediate job to tighten up our total pro- 
eram, and bring more migrants under the Annual 
Worker Plan. We must continue our efforts to con- 
vince farm employers that to secure and hold com- 
petent workers in the face of the diminishing year- 
round farm labor force, there must be good living 
conditions, improved human relations, and adequate 
wages and fringe benefits. Our efforts must also be 
directed to educate workers on the importance of 
keeping commitments, having respect for decent 
accommodations, and taking advantage of education 
and health facilities when they are provided by com- 
munities or growers. In this undertaking, we will 
have help, as we have had in the past, from our 
national, State, and local advisory groups, from the 
President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, State 
migrant committees (where they are established), 
and from agencies and private organizations interested 
in the farmer and farm worker. 

Accomplishments of the last 10 years should stimu- 
late us all to even greater efforts to bring organization 
and direction to this program. We will make Mr. 
Farm Labor Information mean even more in the 
national farm labor market. 


Developing a Stroné Farm Program 


By RALPH MOSS 
Chief, Farm Labor Department 


Florida State Employment Service 


ECAUSE most of the Extension Service personnel 

who had carried on farm placement activities 
during the war years did not choose to transfer to 
the Employment Service when the Service was re- 
turned to State control, it was necessary to begin 
postwar operations with local office nonagricultural 
personnel assigned to farm placement duties when they 
could be spared from primary responsibilities of inter- 
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viewing and claims-taking operations. At that time, 
agricultural employers did not know of Employment 
Service responsibilities or facilities in the agricultural 
placement field and were obtaining their needed 
labor through individual recruitment efforts. 
Workers and groups of workers were also, as 4 
whole, unaware of the services available through the 
Employment Service and were wandering over the 
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State and out of the State in search of work with no 
direc ion or job information available. There was 
little cooperation between the Florida agency and 
othe: State agencies looking toward the orderly and 
direc ed movement of labor, and Florida local offices 
were not coordinated in their efforts. 

Estimates of labor supply and demand were made 
on the basis of personal opinions of local office person- 
nel, many of whom were only vaguely acquainted 
with agriculture and agricultural labor. 

No cooperative agreements were in effect with other 
State agencies or growers’ organizations dealing 
with agricultural services. Little effort was being 
made to work toward improving the living and 
working conditions of those engaged in farm employ- 
ment 

There were no usable records of crews or organized 
groups of workers and only the most fragmentary 
employer records. 

On January 1, 1958, we find the picture entirely 
changed. The farm placement program in Florida 
is an identifiable program of service to agricultural 
employers and workers, staffed by competent, quali- 
fied personnel. Complete support and leadership for 
the program is received from the agency Chairman 
and the Employment Service Director. Responsi- 
bility for the field program extends from the Farm 
Labor Department of the State Employment Service 
to field personnel through the local office manager. 

Funds for operations are received from the Bureau 
of Employment Security and such funds are all spent 
on the program. Separate job classifications are 
established and maintained for farm labor personnel, 
permitting selection of qualified personnel from State 
Merit System registers. The farm labor program is 
a full-time program with no conflicting local office 
assignments for farm labor personnel during periods 
of agricultural activity. Assistant Chiefs of Farm 
Placement have been established for citrus and vege- 
table areas for the purpose of coordinating activities 
of local offices in these areas. 

A very strong seasonal labor exchange program 
has been developed in cooperation with other south- 
eastern States. 

The Eastern Seaboard Annual Worker Plan is in 
full operation, with most Eastern Seaboard States 
participating in annual pooled interviews in Florida. 
A strong statistical program has been set up to gather 
basic agricultural data for the accurate determination 
of labor demands in all crop activities and geographic 
areas. Information and directional services are pro- 








INCE Mr. Moss submitted this story, Florida has suffered 
the worst weather damage to crops in its history. A series 
f freezes in the State have practically wiped out the remaining 
vegetable crops and left thousands of workers unemployed. 
Because of the weather, many workers normally recruited in 
wher S:ates could not be utilized in Florida during the winter. 
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This scene shows Farm Placement personnel from other States 
rag naga pooled interviews of eastern seaboard workers 
in Florida. 


vided all seasonal workers entering the State, through 
cooperation with the State Department of Agri- 
culture. An efficient Farm Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee is functioning, composed of leaders in agri- 
culture and others interested in agricultural labor, 
who furnish advice and recommendations for better 
operation of the farm labor program. 

The Farm Labor Department is actively working at 
local and statewide levels to improve working and 
living conditions of migratory workers. 

A statewide meeting of all farm labor personnel 
and local office managers in our agricultural areas is 
held each year. There are also frequent meetings 
of farm labor personnel in smaller geographic and 
crop areas. 

This progress has not been accomplished all at once 
nor by the application of any magic formula. Rather, 
in retrospect, the improvements can be attributed to 
three factors: leadership, organization, and hard 
work, 

During the period 1948-53, progress in the farm 
labor program was relatively slow, with only moderate 
interest in the program or realization of its importance 
by the agency. When the present chairman of the 
agency, entered on duty in 1953, he evidenced a 
strong, sincere interest in and support of the farm 
labor program and a great concern for the welfare 
of seasonal agricultural workers in Florida. 

The same was true when our present Employment 
Service director took office in 1954. Soon after he 
became ES director, he established the Farm Labor 
Department and gave it the necessary authority to 
carry out its agricultural program. This “‘Emanci- 
pation Proclamation”’ was the impetus for the forward 
movement of the program. 

During the entire last decade, the farm labor pro- 
gram in Florida has had the consistent support and 
encouragement of our Regional Director. He has 
been instrumental in initiating and implementing 
cooperative exchange agreements between Florida 
and the labor supply States in this region, which has 
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helped us meet seasonal demands of Florida 
employers. 

Also, during the years the Florida program has 
enjoyed the support and backing of agricultural 
leaders in the State. Two of these, Fred Sikes, 
Florida’s representative on the Special Farm Labor 
Committee, and Dixon Pearce, who serves on the 
State’s farm advisory council, are particularly worthy 
of note as they have given unstintingly of their time 
and services to further the agricultural work of this 
agency. 

While leadership is essential if the program is to 
move forward, it also needs an effective and stream- 
lined organization. The Florida program’s success 
may, in large part, be attributed to the provision 
of facilities for immediate action at the local office 
level to permit (a) the rapid movement of labor, (4) 
e{vective communication, and (c) cooperation among 
local offices. Establishment of appropriate Merit 
System classifications and examinations for farm 
labor personnel has raised the level of personnel 
assigned to the program and served to improve 
operations. 

Many of the operational programs evidenced slow 
but steady growth throughout the last several years. 
The year 1949 marked the beginning of the Eastern 
Seaboard Plan wherein States attempted to bring 
order into the movement of migratory workers north- 
ward from Florida in the spring of each year, recog- 
nizing Florida as the basic supply State from which a 


major portion of their labor must come. The only 
States which participated in this program in 1949 were 
North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and New York, 
and only a relatively few crew leaders contacted the 
representatives of these States during the interviews, 

Through the succeeding years, this movement grew 
in size and importance until in 1957 a total of 716 
crews with 38,158 workers were scheduled for the 
entire year’s work along the Eastern Seaboard with 11 
States participating. This increase was accomplished 
through the unselfish cooperation of State agencies 
and the wholehearted acceptance of this planned 
movement by workers and employers. 

In 1950, the Atlanta regional office initiated a series 
of planning meetings looking toward the seasonal re- 
ferral of workers from South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia to winter and 
spring employment in Florida’s citrus and vegetable 
harvests. This movement progressed and developed 
through the years until in 1956-57, some 10,000 
workers moved into Florida through direct clearance. 
As a part of this plan, Florida and these supply 
States have exchanged visits of their farm labor per- 
sonnel for the purpose of familiarizing them with 
crop and labor conditions in both the supply States 
and in Florida. ~ 

In 1956,the supply States began a program of care- 
ful individual screening of workers against Florida 
employer specifications. This has led to a much 
better acceptance of these seasonal exchange workers 


Migrant workers at a Farm Placement informational and directional service station. 
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by | lorida employers. Also, similar exchange labor 
pr rams have been worked out with State agencies in 
Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri. During the years, 
Florida local offices have built up valuable crew 
leader and employer records that are used in daily 
operations. There has also been continued emphasis 
on increasing the utilization of available local domestic 
workers, mainly through extended use of day-hauls. 

A valuable contribution to Florida’s progress has 
been the controlled foreign labor program to supply 
growers and farmers with supplemental labor after all 
the domestic workers have been utilized. In this 
program, which is administered by the Employment 
Service dealing directly with individual users, foreign 
workers have never exceeded 12 percent of the 
agricultural labor force. Valuable contacts have been 
made with employers because of the local office con- 
trol of the foreign labor program. This in turn has 
resulted in better acceptance and recognition of the 


Service and an increase in the use of domestic labor 
obtained through local referrals and _ interstate 
clearance. 

To smooth the path for the use of foreign labor, 
the ES—229 report was instituted to gather basic data 
on labor demands. This statistical program has added 
vastly to the information needed by Farm Placement 
personnel and has become accepted as an important 
operational aid. 

Space does not permit mention of all the phases 
in which the farm labor program has improved during 
the last 10 years in meeting Florida’s needs as both 
a demand and supply State. Certainly, we have ac- 
quired more know-how. We have the personnel and 
facilities to do a good job. We have the opportunity 
of even greater service. We have ever-increasing ac- 
ceptance by both employers and workers. Therefore, 
with pride in our accomplishments during the last 
decade, we look forward confidently to even greater 
service in the next 10 years. 


Milton Youth Program Scores Touchdown! 


By MAX W. SHAFFER, Williamsport District Farm Placement Representative 
and ROLAND HARBESON, Milton Local Office Manager 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


HE value and importance of school youth as a 

source of referrable applicants were clearly 
demonstrated during the 1957 pea harvest season in 
the Union County section of Pennsylvania. It was 
from this supply that the Milton local office of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service was able to 
meet the demands of an employer who was engaged 
in the harvesting and vining of approximately 400 
acres of peas during the June-July period. The use 
of the school youth was prompted by a shortage of 
adult males in the area at the time of the harvest. 

Union County has been the scene of considerable 
activity in the growing, harvesting, and vining of peas 
for many years. Several different companies in the 
food processing industry have operated, at one time 
or another, a series of vining units in various locations 
in the county. 

Until the 1954 season, the viners were manned 
largely by locally available workers who applied 
directly to the employer without referral by public 
employment offices. It was only in emergency situa- 
tions, usually at the peak of the harvest, that the 
employer would call upon the local office to assist in 
recruiting additional workers. 

In the early months of 1954, an employer contacted 
the Milton local office and discussed his plans for the 
coming season. His main purpose in making this 
contact was to gain information concerning the re- 
cruiment of labor from Puerto Rico to man the vining 
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units his company was planning to operate during the 
season. He was contemplating an increase in acreage 
and wished to secure an adequate number of offshore 
workers who were to be housed near the scene of the 
harvest activities. 

The employer stated that he would prefer to use 
local labor rather than become involved in the pro- 
cedure for securing, transporting, and housing offshore 
workers. ‘The local office pointed out the existence of 
a substantial surplus of adult males in the immediate 
area and, by means of preliminary surveys, was able 
to indicate to the employer that a more than adequate 
supply of suitable labor was available for his operation. 
As a consequence, the employer decided to utilize 
this supply and the local office was given the full 
responsibility of recruiting the workers for the harvest. 

The program was very successful and resulted in 
approximately 90 placements during the harvest 
season. The same procedure was used with this 








REPORTS from the Boston regional ve show that the 


mayority of the young people in the 
western Massachusetts stayed on the job for longer periods in 
1957 than in previous years. The low turnover rate which 
resulted was possibly 20 percent lower than in 1956. 


In the vor a Elizabeth, Maine, area, day-haul youths worked 
after school to help harvest some of the late vegetables, 


ay-haul program in 
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employer during the ensuing seasons of 1955 and 1956, 
and resulted in a comparable number of placements. 

However, the 1957 season posed somewhat of a 
problem for the local office. A continuing upsurge 
in nonfarm employment in the area had gradually 
decreased the number of adult males who normally 
provided the reservoir from which the workers for 
the pea harvest were recruited. Surveys indicated 
that, unless something unforeseen occurred in the 
area’s economy, there would be an inadequate supply 
of suitable labor available during June and July. 

A new employer, one of the Nation’s leading manu- 
facturers of baby foods, was taking over an operation 
for the first time. The farm placement representative 
in the local office wished to provide prompt and effi- 
cient service to this new employer but was also aware 
of the tight labor supply. The FPR had previously 
used school youth in such phases of the farm program 
as the berry, snap bean, and tomato harvest; corn 
detasseling; and tomato transplanting, so he decided 
to investigate the possibility of recruiting viner hands 
from this source of supply. 

He realized that two problems would be encountered. 
In the first place, the employer would have to be 
“sold”? on the idea and, second, the local office would 
have to be able to produce an adequate supply of 
such workers. 

The problems were approached in reverse order. 
About April 1, the farm placement representative 
contacted the school officials in the high schools 
located in the two largest centers of population in the 


county—Lewisburg and Mifflinburg—and discussed 








the situation with them. In each school, the matter 
was discussed with the administrative officers and ‘he 
athletic coaches. Prior to the meetings, the FPR had 
planned to direct the thinking toward the use of boys 
who participate in the school’s athletic program. ‘!’he 
school people were receptive to the idea and sul)se- 
quent surveys conducted in both schools indicated that 
28 boys on the Lewisburg football squad and 35 mem- 
bers of the football and wrestling squads in the Miffin- 
burg High School would be available for this work, 
The coaches in each school indicated that they would 
be interested in working along with the boys in a 
supervisory capacity if the employer so desired. 

With a supply of labor assured, the local office 
manager, the farm placement representative in the 
local office, and the district farm placement represen- 
tative met with the field man and a personnel repre- 
sentative of the employer early in May. The em- 
ployer approved the plan, so steps were taken im- 
mediately to coordinate the roles of the employer, the 
Employment Service, and the schools. 

The employer specified that the boys be at least 16 
years of age. In view of the type of machinery used 
for the vining operations and because the work would 
be for a producer of goods for interstate commerce, it 
was ascertained that the employment of the youth 
would come under the child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (Federal Wage-Hour Law). 
(Ordinarily, agricultural work is not governed by this 
Act.) For this reason, all the youth had to secure 


employment certificates before they started to work 
and the work shifts had to be planned so as not to 
exceed 8 hours a day or 44 hours a week. 
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Service photos 


Members of Mifflinburg, Pa., athletic teams and their coach “‘get in shape” by pitching peas. 
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High school students recruited by the PSES “‘take a breather” from their pea-pitching jobs. 
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uld The viners were placed in operation on June 16 and 
it continued until the completion of the harvest on 
uth @ July 2. Eighty males were placed on the job (63 
the [| school youth plus some dropouts and several adult 
w). | males who were available for the work). The project 
this was given excellent coverage by the local press, in- 
ure —§ cluding a picture story of the operation. 
ork The program produced the following results: (1) the 
t to & company had a successful season, (2) it proved the 
value of school youth as a means of supplementing 
the labor supply (many of the boys expressed the 
desire to participate in future seasons), and (3) the 
coaches, who worked as group leaders, time-checkers, 


OBACCO VALLEY is just a tiny dot on the map 
of the United States. It occupies only 61 square 
miles, but in this narrow strip of the Connecticut 
River Valley there are many acres of cloth-covered 
B fields that yield the finest cigar wrapper tobacco in 
America. From a distance, these gently rolling acres 
look like miniature square lakes set in the Con- 
necticut landscape. But as one approaches, the 
ag e changes to lush green fields of shade-grown 
tobacco, 

This is the setting for unusual vacation work open 
‘0 approximately 9,000 high school youths. The 
jobs sre available because of the cooperative effort 
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etc., were pleased with the opportunity to provide 
their athletes with body-building activities. 

The satisfaction of having “performed a job well 
done” is borne out by the following excerpts from an 
unsolicited letter forwarded by a company official to 
the State Director of the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service: “‘. . . Company has had a very suc- 
cessful season operating pea viners in the Buffalo 
Valley at our Vicksburg and Laurelton locations. 
This success was made possible by the excellent assist- 
ance given by the Bureau of Employment Security 
at Milton which was able to procure 80 good men for 
our operation. This fine work was done by Farm 
Placement Representative Dewey Winey.” 


a in Dib Valley 


By WILLIAM G. CLARK 
Farm Placement Officer 
Connecticut State Employment Service 


of The Tobacco Growers Agricultural Association 
Inc. and the Connecticut State Employment Service, 
with the clearance assistance of public employment 
service offices in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. 

Including the wages of some 5,000 adults, the 
tobacco workers’ payroll for a complete season is 
about $16 million. 

From 30 towns within a radius of 25 miles of the 
farms, some 6,000 youths are picked up each morning 
and transported to the fields. Until the harvest 
starts, the boys and girls work at hoeing, budding, 
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A group of students who worked on various phases of the Connecticut shade-grown tobacco crop. 
protects tobacco plants. 


suckering, and stringing tobacco. The workday is 
usually 8 hours. At harvest time the boys pick, drag, 
and carry, while the girls are primarily engaged in 
“sewing” tobacco leaves on laths with an automatic 
sewing machine. 

Transportation from gathering points near workers’ 
homes to the fields and return is provided on properly 
supervised and insured vehicles, which are used 
throughout the school year for transporting students. 

In a bulletin entitled “Tips to Teens,” prepared 
by the Connecticut State Employment Service, the 
young people are given prereferral advice on their 
dress, the necessity for carrying a substantial lunch, 
and their behavior on the buses and at work. This 
cartoon-illustrated booklet also advises them on 








‘THE Selma, Ala., local office reports that the three groups of 
high-school youths who went to New York and Michigan 
to work on farms during the summer of 1957 plan to work in 
the northern States again this summer. The New York 
employer to whom one of the gy was referred visited Selma 
in November to show slides of his operations to high schocl 
groups. It is expected that other employers in New York who 
observed these young people at work will call for a large number 
of high school ne i. from the Selma area for the 1958 season. 


In late January, the Alabama employment security agency 
forwarded to the New York and oe 90 agencies its plan 
Sor placing about 400 oe school and college students from the 


Selma area in summer farm gobs. 
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The cheesecloth “‘tent’’ at left t 

a 

working habits and treatment of the precious leaf. 7 
Adequate sanitary facilities are maintained in the J 
fields and drinking water is provided in accordance 
with State Board of Health regulations. ‘ 
Camp Program f: 

A camp program provides for the 3,000 youths, : 
recruited mainly from southern States. The entire | 
program is carefully planned and supervised to give th 
the young workers a summer camp experience while ” 
they earn their own way and save money for their bh 
education. The camps for boys open as soon as P, 
school is out in June, while those for girls open early 4 
in July. All camps are open until September 1. 4 
The individual growers arrange and pay for meals , 
and transportation. . 
The living accommodations are carefully selected he 
former summer lodges or fine old country homesteads ‘ 
and are maintained in accordance with the State 
Board of Health standards for camps. The housing St 
includes beds, bed linen, cooking and feeding facili- “ 
ties, and recreational equipment. A doctor is on call : | 
for each camp and a registered nurse is always on duty. of 
Before leaving home, each youth must obtain a state- th 
ment from a physician establishing physical and de 
mental competency and freedom from communicable 
diseases. , 5 
For more than a decade, the principal of the Sara @ , , 
sota, Fla., High School has recruited girls from En 


Florida and accompanied them as a camp director t0 
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work in Connecticut tobacco camps. In commenting 
on the vacation work experience of these youths, he 
said: “One of the factors which I think has contrib- 
uted largely to the success of this program is the 
excellent camp sites provided for us in Connecticut 
and the type of planned leisure-time recreation. I 
would also mention the educational values which I 
fee| our youngsters get out of the experience. It has 


Day-Haul Program 


Mian Philadelphia, the hub of 
Delaware Valley, has long been known as the 
“Workshop of the World” because of its exceptionally 
heavy concentration and wide range of industrial 
activities. In the past 6 years, this area has, paradox- 
ically, become the main source of seasonal agricultural 
labor for the surrounding Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey farmlands, which are famous for the production 
of quality asparagus, spinach, beans, tomatoes, and 
other vegetables and fruits. 

The Employment Service was well aware of the 
fact that in Philadelphia, as in any other large city, 
there is a large group of marginal workers who cannot 
hold or do not wish to hold industrial jobs. Many of 
these, as well as other workers, prefer to do outside 
work in the summertime. Here was a “natural’’ for 
seasonal farm work. The problem, however, was 
how to get the workers to the farms. In 1952, the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service in Phila- 
delphia analyzed the possibilities and developed the 
ideas that have nurtured this “‘baby,”’ transforming it 
from a routine activity to a vital program which is not 
only a valuable service to the workers but which also 
has proved a boon to the farmers in the area. 

The procedure which had been followed was to 
refer all interested farm workers to the New Jersey 
State Employment Service office in Camden, across 
the Delaware River from Philadelphia. The time 
and cost of transportation involved eliminated most 
of the potential workers. Practically all work during 
the harvest season was then and still is done on a 
day-haul basis. The farmers contracted with crew 
leaders who recruited crews and transported them 
Sis back and forth from point of pickup to farms each 
from day. Many crew leaders worked with the New Jersey 
Employment Service. The first step, then, meant 
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a broadening effect, giving them the opportunity to 
see how people live in another section of the country, 
to see historic points of interest, and to experience 
conditions different from their home environment. 
Finally, living under a completely supervised program, 
regular hours, and a balanced diet, their health was 
greatly improved.” 


Metropolitan Philadelphia's 


By JOSEPH P. McGLORY 


District Farm Placement Representative 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


lining up crew leaders and developing a coordinated 
program with the New Jersey agency. 

After contacts were made with crew leaders, pro- 
gram details were worked out and pickup points were 
established in both Philadelphia and nearby Chester 
(which is under the jurisdiction of the Philadelphia 
District). It was to these local pickup points close to 
the source of supply that the farm workers were 
directed to report. So, instead of double carfare and 
an hour trip to Camden, it was a short walk for most 
applicants from their homes to pickup points. Mak- 
ing it easier for applicants to be picked up brought 
an immediate increase in the number of available 
workers, 





Chester, Pa.. Times Photo 


Joseph P. McGlory, District FPR, awards certificates of merit 
from the PSES to Mary Smith, left, and Helen Hinpson for 
their aid in recruiting farm workers. 
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Chester, Pa., Times Photo 


Workers in Philadelphia await the departure of the bus which will take them to work on nearby farms. 


Daily newspaper releases and daily -radio spot 
announcements helped to create and spread interest 
and also to keep interested workers aware of needs 
throughout the season. Sound equipment was avail- 
able for promotional purposes. Farm placement 
representatives made regular trips through the areas 
where the heaviest concentration of potential farm 
labor was known to exist. Lest the number of regular 
farm workers prove inadequate, it was felt wise to 
expand the potential. 

With sound truck, letters to church groups, posters, 
and handbills, it was easy to suggest to housewives 
that this might be a chance to make some extra 
money. Inasmuch as the crews go out 7 days each 
week, and workers can go out as frequently or as 
seldom as they like, this arrangement is attractive to 
housewives who may work any time they choose. In 
addition to the housewives, many persons who hold 
regular jobs are able to go to the farms on weekends 
to make extra money. 

In this manner, farmers, crew leaders, and workers 
are drawn together. Now, prior to each season, 
meetings are held with farmers, crew leaders, and 
personnel of the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
agencies. Many means of recruiting farm labor are 
used. However, it has been found that one of the 
best ways is to arrange preseason meetings with crew 
leaders and FPR’s from the two agencies who will 
have preseason orders for harvest hands. The crew 
leaders are scheduled to report to the PSES office 
on a specific day and time during the third week in 
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May. At these meetings, the crew leaders are inter- 
viewed by the FPR’s and are given definite work 
commitments—the names of specific growers, the 
crops to be harvested, and the approximate dates the 
workers would be needed. 

Each year nearly 150 crew leaders are licensed by 
the Bureau of Private Employment Agencies office 
in Philadelphia. This Bureau is responsible for 
licensing and inspection under the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry. This cffice sup- 
plies the Employment Service with the names and 
addresses of licensed crew leaders and from this list 
are selected those to be called in for the meetings with 
the FPR’s. 

This joint recruitment program, with the Employ- 
ment Service as the source of job information, elimi- 
nates costly and time-consuming farm-to-farm job 
seeking by the crew leaders. It also provides service 
to farmers who have made no arrangements cf their 
own and helps to eliminate sometimes unproductive, 
last-minute recruitment efforts. 

The Employment Service in Philadelphia has 
learned over the years that it is necessary to develop 
good reliable crew leaders in order to offer efficient 
service to farmers. The FPR’s are constantly on the 
alert to recognize good prospects. When they unt- 
cover someone with such leadership ability, they aid 
him in securing his recruiter’s license, and advise him 
on the necessary insurance, taxes, and transportation 
equipment. 

This past season, a young man who owned a truck 
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anc had all the earmarks of making a good crew 
leaier approached an FPR and indicated his interest 
in pecoming one. He had worked as an assistant to 
a crew leader for a few years and during this time 
learned crop pecularities, techniques of picking, 
supervision, and recruitment of workers. We helped 
place him with a group of Pennsylvania farmers to 
harvest “‘green wrap” and ‘‘can house’’ tomatoes. 
As the tomato season progressed, the demands of this 
group of farmers for more help became greater. The 
farmers were well pleased with the young man, and 
to aid him recruit the additional labor needed, they 
put him in touch with a bus sales agency who gave 
him an excellent buy on a used bus. This bus and 
his truck enabled him to transport the required 
number of harvest hands. 

In order to maintain the good relationship among 
crew leaders, workers, and FPR’s, some means of 
helping tide as many crew leaders as possible over the 
offseason had to be developed. Nurseries and green- 
houses were among the first place considered for off- 
season employment because these activities are similar 


to farm work. Employers quickly realized the bene-. 


fits that could be derived from a reliable pool of casual 
labor and in, in many cases, were able to expand 
operations because of this hitherto unknown source 
of workers. Landscaping contractors, too, are taking 
advantage of the day-haul worker idea to cut and 
place sod, to grade, and to perform the less-skilled 
tasks of planting trees and shrubs. 

This use of day-haul workers, occurring now each 
spring and fall, does not conflict with summer harvest 
labor demand periods. In fact, the spring activity 
helps develop and organize the labor supply prior to 


the start of the regular harvest season. With green- 
house work starting in January and nursery activity 
ending in December, the Philadelphia day-haul pro- 
gram is truly nonseasonal and experiences no off- 
season period ! 

The overall area now supplied extends about 25 
miles north of Philadelphia into Bucks County and 
about 15 miles southwest into Delaware County. In 
New Jersey, the area of service is even greater, with 
a radius of 35 to 40 miles. 

The economic gain to the community through in- 
creased buying power is obvious. The marginal 
workers, mentioned above, are able to find worthwhile 
employment. And the farmers have considerably 
more assurance that, after they have survived all the 
hazards of raising a good crop, they will not suffer the 
irony of its rotting in the fields because of an apparent 
lack of labor. 

So, this urban-rural day-haul ‘‘baby”’ has grown to 
be quite a healthy and self-supporting young man 
in 6 years. 

In 1951 agricultural placements in the Philadelphia 
area were 9,559. In 1952, when this new approach 
to the farm placement program was initiated, place- 
ments more than doubled, leaping to 20,769. For 
calendar year 1957, despite a serious crop loss result- 
ing from the worst drought in this area’s history, agri- 
culturat placements were 56,411! More important, 
each day during the peak season about 2,500 workers 
are enjoying a kind of employment security that did 
not exist just a few years ago. And farmers in two 
States now have a readily available year-round source 
of workers who are experienced, will arrive on short 
notice, and most important, will do the job! 


Small Iowa Farms Uneconomieal ... 


ith Jan, Hh 


By LOUIS H. ERDELT, Interviewer 
and STUART KEELINE, Farm Placement Representative 


Council Bluffs Local Office 


Iowa Employment Security Commission 


‘HT-sounding as our subject may seem at first 

glance, a good deal of consideration was given 
to the current overall farm outlook before this heading 
was chosen as the most literal and appropriate title 
to reflect the present local farm picture. 

Southwest Iowa (specifically the counties served 
by the Council Bluffs office: Harrison, Pottawattamie, 
and Mills) face spring 1958 with the farm situation 
very much in a fluid state. Only time will provide a 
solution to the many problems faced by the farmer in 
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making the adjustments the farm economic revolution 
is forcing on him. 

Over the past decade, mechanization of farm opera- 
tions has greatly increased the potential produc- 
tivity of our area so that one farm family can now 
produce more than two such families did only 10 to 
15 years ago. During this period, the average farm 
here has grown from 180 acres to approximately 240. 

In this area, one-family farms predominate. The 
small farmer, in Iowa, is extremely reluctant to sell 
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out or merge, since farming has been the family liveli- 
hood for generations. However, many of these farm 
familities have felt the economic pinch brought about 
by small crops harvested on limited acreage, and the 
expenses incurred by the buying and maintenance of 
costly machinery. 

To utilize fully the efficient equipment they now 
buy, Iowa farmers should increase the amount of 
acreage under cultivation. If it were possible for 
the farmer to increase the size of his holdings to 300 
to 400 acres, he would then need (and could afford 
to hire) extra farm workers. However, prohibitively 
high land prices and the reluctance of the average 
Iowa farmer to leave his land will be deterrents to 
this possible solution. 

That element upon which all farmers gamble most— 
the weather—proved to be a real problem throughout 
1957. After 3 years of inadequate moisture and 
drought, our area received enough rain last spring 
and summer to gladden the hearts of all farmers. 
However, the very wet “blessings” extended into the 
fall and early winter corn and milo harvesting season 
and, as of December 15, a substantial amount of corn, 
milo, and soybeans remained in soggy fields un- 
harvested. The amount of this dollar damage can- 
not be accurately measured, but the loss was con- 
siderable and will have an effect lasting into 1958. 

One important factor which contributes directly to 
the scarcity of qualified farm workers in our area is the 
inadequacy of farm wages when compared with those 
offered by industry. To bolster our small supply, we 
made repeated requests in 1957 for local qualified 
farm workers to register at the employment service 
office. Spot announcements were made regularly on 
the local radio station and occasional newspaper 
advertisements were run. Results, in the main, were 
limited. Most of the workers who registered were 
nonreferrable, primarily because of insufficient (or 
lack of recent) farm experience. The good farm 
workers were busy earning higher wages in industry 
and construction. 


A — “ . of . ,1 Ae pi <a 
A tractor-drawa combine harvesting grain. 


Harvesting potatoes with labor-saving machinery. 


In our area, the maximum monthly wage a fully 
qualified single hand can expect is $150. An ex- 
perienced farm couple nets approximately $200, plus 
some extras (a share of the farm meat, milk, eggs, etc.). 
These wages compare unfavorably with those offered 
by the average industrial employer. 

Farm workers are also becoming increasingly con- 
scious that no unemployment compensation benefits 
accrue from farm labor. These two factors—inade- 
quate wages and a lack of job insurance—remain the 
crux of the farm labor supply problem. 

During 1956 and 1957, personnel in our office who 
engaged in registering new applicants for employment 
discovered that more farmers were leaving their farms 
temporarily to seek city factory and construction jobs 
than during any previous comparable period. Most 
of those registering for work were young men from 
small farms whose recent outlay for new machinery 
had exceeded their original planning. We have also 
noted that a number of young men operating small 
farms seek factory work each winter. Some older 
men also registered for work. Placement problems 
arose in securing suitable employment for the older 
farmer because of his lack of experience in other work 
fields. 

Local office efforts to improve our program and 
increase our record of farm placements during 1957 
were, if anything, more intensive than they had been 
in any previous year. All routine tried and tested 
methods were invoked. Weekly spring ‘‘Farm Clin- 
ics” were held from 1 to 4 p. m. each Thursday for 
six consecutive weeks during February and March. 
During the year, we mailed 4,200 letters to farmers 
reminding them to list their help needs. These 
letters were hand addressed to the farmers personally 
since this method has*proved most successful. Yet 
actual farm placements remained disappointingly 
low. 

Daily spot announcements were made on Council 
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Bluils radio station KSWI requesting qualified farm 
workers to register with the local office. In addition, 
several paid advertisements were run in the daily 
paper. Our local office farm representative also 
contacted and interviewed farmers whenever he 
found them gathered at county fairs, field days, and 
at stock and machinery auction sales. 

During the year, the local office representative made 
369 personal visits to farmers. Supplementing the 
visits, promotional telephone calls were made to area 
farmers during the spring plowing and fall harvesting 
seasons to explore the possibility that additional 
temporary workers might be needed. Economic 
factors beyond the control of the ES had disrupted the 
traditional pattern of placement of farm workers. 

Our findings over the past year lead us to believe 
that we are now experiencing in this area a very 
slow but definite migration from the farm to the 


factory; most of those leaving are the small operation 
farmers. Until the farm income exceeds operating 
cost the march from farm to city will continue. Our 
future pattern, here in southwest Iowa, will no doubt 
follow the national one of larger farms operated by 
fewer farmers, as greater use is made of mechaniza- 
tion and scientific agricultural know-how. Since our 
area’s greatest income is now derived from its farms, 
industrial development efforts must be expanded to 
employ large numbers of persons who will soon no 
longer be required on the farm. And, as a University 
of Iowa economist recently pointed out, if Iowa is to 
acquire the industries needed to stabilize its economy 
and help it make the adjustment from a farm econ- 
omy, the State must change its educational program 
from one primarily devoted to vocational agriculture 
to one that will train more of its young people for 
industrial occupations. 


Job Development in a Rural Area 


By HULAN WALLACE 


Farm Placement Representative, Somerset Local Office 


Kentucky Department of Economic Security 


tans Somerset local employment security office in 
southeastern Kentucky serves Pulaski, Wayne, 


Russell, Clinton, and McCreary Counties. The 
area’s economy is based on farming. The principal 
nonagricultural industries are mining, lumbering, and 
construction. Somerset, with a population of approxi- 
mately 10,000, is the county seat of Pulaski County 
and the largest town in a 40-mile radius. Pulaski, 
the third largest county in Kentucky, has the largest 
number of farms—4,126. 

The farms in the local office area average 64.1 
acres. The farm population totals 19,548. The 
average annual farm income is $735. The total sale 
of farm products in 1957 was $5.1 million. 

This area has great labor potential. In the past, 
we have seen the small farmer hasten to complete 
the cultivation of his crops in order to earn additional 
income elsewhere. Some worked in lumbering, others 
in coal mines, and still others found jobs in construc- 
tion. Many had to leave the area to find off-the- 
farm work. Twenty percent of the farm housewives 
work outside the home. 

he northern States recognized this area as a great 
source of high-quality labor. Most of these workers 
are small farm operators and their sons who have 
completed their crop cultivation. Representatives 
from food processing companies in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin come to this area year after 
year to recruit workers. Many of the youth who 
accompany their fathers to other areas to work do 
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not return; others complete school and immediately 
leave the area to seek employment elsewhere. 

Civic, business, and political leaders, as well as 
the local employment office, saw this migration of 
youth as a serious source of population erosion. 
Political leaders included in their platforms the prom- 
ise to bring new industry into the area. The civic 
leaders and local businessmen, in cooperation with 
the local newspapers and radio stations, put on 
extensive publicity campaigns to attract industry. 

Great strides have been made in attracting new 
industry. During the past 2 years, garment factories, 
a chemical plant, a charcoal packaging plant, an 
electrical appliance plant, and a poultry processing 
plant have located in this area. 

The greatest progress, however, has resulted from 
the fact that these business, civic, and political leaders 
saw farming in its true perspective—the principal 
source of employment in the area. They joined with 
various government agencies and farm organizations 
to promote agriculture in the same manner as they 
were promoting manufacturing industry. 

The farm placement representative and the local 
office manager realized that a successful farm place- 
ment program depends upon mutual understanding 
and cooperation among the local office, the agricul- 
tural extension services, the farm and governmental 
agencies, and civic and business leaders. The FPR 
kept in constant contact with the extension service 
and the promotional organizations and explained the 
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The Cumberland Strawberry Growers Association found it profitable to produce their own plants. 


services available through the local office. He assured 
farm organizations that they would receive the same 
consideration as any large industry employing a like 
number of workers. 

This office has participated in annual Farm Bureau 
picnics and banquets, South Kentucky Rural Electric 
shows, strawberry festivals, strawberry and tobacco 
grading demonstrations, annual 4-H Club shows, 
promotional farm tours, various meetings in connec- 
tion with the promotion of new crops, and farm 
social security meetings. 

The principal theme of many meetings has been 
diversified farming, and the introduction of new crops. 
The farmers’ motto has become, “Do not put all your 
eggs in one basket.”’ 

Experiments had proved that strawberries could be 
grown successfully in this area. Here was a crop that 
seemed to have wide appeal and would utilize a large 
supply of available labor. This crop would help the 
small farmer to increase his income substantially with 
little cash outlay. It would serve also as a means of 
making many small farm operators eligible for social 
security benefits and increase the benefits for many 
others. 

The small farmers were quick to capitalize on this 
relatively new crop. But many feared that they 
would be unable to get sufficient help for the harvest 
period. Here was a chance for the local employment 
office to prove that it could supply labor in sufficient 
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quantities to meet the farmers’ need. How well this 
was accomplished may be seen when we note the 
rapid growth of the berry crop in this area. 


Crates Net 
sold income 
2, 318 $19, 772 
4, 364 $42, 942 

35, 910 $260, 650 

100, 000 (est.) $565, 531 


The acreage devoted to berries by individual 
farmers in this area in 1956 ranged from \% acre to 
15 acres. The berry industry expanded so much that 
the marketing facilities proved to be inadequate. 
The Cumberland Grower Association purchased 18 
acres of land 2 miles south of Somerset, Ky., and built 
a storage, receiving, and marketing shed. The build- 
ing included a private office for the local office farm 
placement representative and was equipped at the 
expense of the Association. 

By 1956, the area served by the local office har- 
vested 1,500 acres of strawberries. The demand for 
pickers was enormous and only through long-range 
planning were we able to cope with this demand. 
The Pulaski County School Board was informed of 
the anticipated demand and encouraged to begin 
the school year in August in order that the term would 
be completed by the harvest season, thereby releasing 
students for this activity. 
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n various growers’ meetings and through personal 
le: ters to growers from the local office and from the 
president of the growers’ association, farmers were 

vised that the effectiveness of the Employment 
Service would depend on their placing their orders 
éarly. 
l'armers were encouraged to have cold drinks and 
sandwiches available for pickers during the harvest 
season. 

Pickers were paid by the quart, and most farmers 
paid a 1-cent bonus per quart to those who stayed on 
until the harvest was completed. Many farmers paid 
the pickers each time they brought in a hamper of 
berries (6 quarts). This provided incentive and com- 
petition. 

The local office used all possible means to recruit 
pickers. Letters were mailed to each family which 
had been recruited by the office in previous years. 
Local newspapers and radio stations stressed that 
berry pickers had to contact the local office for as- 
signment. Crew leaders, school bus drivers, and 
truck drivers were recruited and asked to assist the 
local office in finding pickers to work under their 
supervision. The county schools were contacted and 
applications left to be filled out by interested youths. 
Day-haul points were established in various localities. 

Daily announcements by the local radio station 
gave the number of pickers needed and where they 
would be picked up. Radio appeals urged house- 
wives to come to the aid of the farmers. Loudspeakers 
were used in various communities. Posters were dis- 
played at rural stores and post offices, and applications 
were left to be filled in by persons interested in 


A newspaper reporter interviews 
winners in a strawberry growing 
contest. The first prize of $65 
was awarded for two quarts of 
“Tennessee Beauty” berries. 
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strawberry picking. These methods proved highly 
effective. During May and June 1956, the local 
office made approximately 17,000 farm placements. 

The demand for berry pickers was so great that 
the majority of the local office personnel devoted 
their time to this recruitment during May and early 
June. At least two workers worked 10 hours per day, 
6 days a week supplying farmers with berry pickers. 

The local office representatives were on the spot 
supervising the day-haul points as early as 4 a. m. 
Another representative was stationed at the office 
provided by the growers’ association, arranging for 
the transfer of pickers and relaying the orders to 
the local office for action. In many instances, orders 
were received as late as 9 p. m. 


Leading Cash Crop of Area 


Tobacco is probably the leading cash crop in this 
area. The demand for tobacco cutters is considerable 
during the harvest period. Somerset boasts that it has 
the world’s largest tobacco warehouse under a single 
roof (8 acres of floor space). A second warehouse in 
Somerset has approximately 4 acres of floor space. 
These tobacco warehouses supply work for about 300 
people from about November 15 to January 20 each 
year. 

Experimental work is being performed on a wide 
variety of vegetables in this area. The growing of 
green snap beans, tomatoes, and cabbages has been 
established on a commercial basis. In 1957 the 
Somerset area sold more than 25,000 bushels of green 
snap beans. The 1957 volume of vegetables grown in 
Pulaski County was triple that of 1956. As a result, 





Tobacco moves fo market in the Somerset area. The Farmers Tobacco Warehouse is the largest in the world under one roof. 


fruit and vegetable buyers and processors have their 
eyes on this area. The extension service has held 
six grower, buyer, and processor meetings during the 
past year. The Somerset Chamber of Cornmerce has 
sponsored an agricultural tour of the fresh fruit and 
vegetable market in Benton Harbor, Mich. 

One of the greatest handicaps to the local farm 
placement program in the past has been the lack of 
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rural telephones. At present, only 191 farm families 
have telephones. This obstacle will probably be re- 
moved in the near future. The General Telephone Co. 
has a huge expansion program under way here and 
expects an expenditure of $317,000 in 1958. 

The groundwork has been laid, and the local em- 
ployment office is looking forward to a successful farm 
placement program for 1958. 


Cooperative Interstate Recruitment Program 


By JAMES H. LUMPKINS, Farm Placement Supervisor 
and JOHN L. SCHAAL, Assistant Farm Placement Supervisor 


Colorado Department of Employment 


HEN it was started in 1900, the raising of sugar 
beets was a fairly small business, involving 
only about 3,000 acres. At that time, interest at the 
new State capitol in Denver was chiefly on the silver 
standard and how to fence the range (we’d stop- 
ped being the Kansas Territory only 24 years before). 
Little attention was being paid to the problems of 
what, at that time, could hardly be called the sugar 
beet “industry.” 
It’s an industry now, though. It, and its associated 
industries, have brought industrial-sized business 
development not only to Colorado but to all the 
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Rocky Mountain region. Colorado is the beet sugar 
production center of this area. The State has more 
operating sugar refineries than any other, and is 
second only to California in sugar production. Any 
talk in this region of the interstate movement of labor 
must be centered around this industry. 

At first, the sugar beet crop, although needing 
workers from early May through November, did not 
provide steady enough work to hold sufficient harvest 
labor. To provide these workers with employment 
through the summer and early fall months, growers 
began planting small plots of cucumbers, green beans, 
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and other vegetables. For many years, then, enough 
labor to thin, hoe, and weed the sugar beet crop 
meant harvest labor would be available for all crops. 

There has been a big change in Colorado’s agricul- 
tural picture in the past 15 years. The sugar beet 
harvest is now almost entirely mechanized, thinning 
is becoming mechanized, and the once “baby” 
vegetable crop has grown into a giant commercial 
venture—a venture with some mighty big labor 
problems uniquely its own. 

In the winter of 1952, the Colorado Department of 
Employment was asked by the Holly Sugar Corpora- 
tion to consider assuming the responsibility for the 
hiring of workers on an interstate basis. ‘The sound- 
ness and suitability of this idea was open to a good deal 
of questioning. New Mexico immediately displayed 
a spirit of cooperation with the Colorado agency in its 
efforts to help make this operation a success. Dis- 
cussions between these two States led to the stationing, 
in March 1953, of Colorado personnel in designated 
northern New Mexico local offices. New Mexico as- 
sumed the responsibility of recruiting, registering, and 
referring workers to our representatives. Our per- 
sonnel then accepted, advanced necessary company 
funds, and directed workers to points of employment 
in Colorado. 

The challenge of this pilot plan was stimulating and 
the results gratifying. A new concept of service to 
employers and workers had been introduced. 

Later in the summer of 1953, Colorado’s Kuner- 
Empson Co.—faced with a severe labor shortage in 
their tomato harvest—provided another test for the 
Department’s concept of service. This challenge was 
met through the efforts of the Texas Employment 
Commission and their Lubbock local office coop- 
erating with a staff member of our Department who 
was stationed there. —The Texas Employment Com- 
mission recruited and our staff member hired and 
directed interested workers into this harvest. The 
positive cooperation ceveloped there was the basis for 
the present highly 2, pataian interstate program with 
Texas. 

With these early successes in mind, the Holly Sugar 
Corp. asked the Department of Employment to con- 
tinue the New Mexico operation and to consider 
similar arrangements with Texas. This request and 
the subsequent highly satisfying negotiations with 
the Texas Employment Commission opened the door 
to a whole flood of new opportunities and problems. 

The Department had long been interested in devel- 
oping closer cooperative arrangements with the 
neighboring States of Wyoming and Montana so that 
migrants working on sugar beets in those States could 
be hired and directed into Colorado for the mid- 
summer vegetable work. Reciprocal agreements 
were established, providing that the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Employment be given direct authority by 
the Holly Sugar Corp. to hire and direct workers 





Migrant workers from New Mexico picking potatoes in the San 
Luis Valley. 
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Bart Martinez (right) of Glendale, Ariz., hired by the Colorado 
representative in 1956 and 1957, has gone to the same area 
in Nebraska to work in sugar beets every year since 1920. 


USDA Extension Service photo 
An assistant farm labor supervisor discusses with migrant workers 
the proper way to do a job. 








from Texas and New Mexico not only into Colorado, 
but into beet areas of Montana and Wyoming as 
well. These States would then direct workers back 
into Colorado’s vegetable harvest. This plan worked 
successfully in 1954. 

In planning for a similar program during the 1955 
season, the Great Western Sugar Co.—primarily a 
Colorado grower—asked that the Department include 
it in the New Mexico recruitment program. This 
was done and the expanded program operated 
smoothly and highly satisfactorily. 

The idea was gaining momentum. Vigorously 
successful programs of interagency cooperation were 
in operation as Texas and New Mexico recruited the 
workers, and Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana 
received them into the sugar beet work. In 1956, 
our Department was asked by both the Holly and 
Great Western sugar companies to extend the inter- 
state program to include Arizona. The Nebraska 
State Employment Service was also brought into this 
agreement, since this State was the destination of 
many of the Arizona workers. 

Kansas became our next partner when, in 1956, 
the Garden City plant of the Holly Sugar Corp. was 
added to the recruitment destination list. We also 
began recruitment efforts that year for another com- 
pany—The National Sugar Manufacturing Co. of 
Sugar City—which had acreage in both Colorado 
and Kansas. 


Colorado Is Grateful 


The vast debt owed by the Colorado Department 
of Employment to all the cooperating groups— 
particularly the initial supply States of Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona—cannot be estimated. All of 
us in Colorado who have felt the impact of this pro- 
gram are filled with admiration for the way in which 
every individual in each cooperating State and com- 
pany has given his best to advance this ideal of 
maximum service to both employer and worker. 

Planning goes on through the year until shortly 
before the new season begins. When final arrange- 
ments are made with all the States concerned and all 
operating policies are agreed on by company and 
Employment Service representatives, the hiring repre- 
sentatives leave for their stations in these supply 
States, carrying with them the hopes of hundreds of 
sugar beet and vegetable growers. 

At this point, an extremely close and interdependent 
relationship is begun between agency personnel of 
the supply States and those people whom our Depart- 
ment has assigned. The hiring representative must 
mesh his work with that of the local office manager 
and the staff in the area in which he is operating. 
Most of the success of this program is directly due to 
the complete cooperation and understanding between 
these two groups of Employment Service people. 

Regional problems vary from that of travel be- 
tween widely separated villages in New Mexico to 
the contacting of workers in extremely heavily popu- 
lated areas in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
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The Colorado employee, representing as he does 
many growers of many crops in several States, is 
faced with a sometimes staggering selection problem. 
In his capacity as a financial representative of many 
people, he faces the problem of disbursement of 
almost a quarter of a million dollars in various com- 
panies’ funds to workers under many financial con- 
ditions and in many different economic pressure 
areas. 

The hiring representative must be completely 
familiar with the policies and procedures of all the 
groups he represents and the laws that regulate his 
operations. We in Colorado have selected with 
extreme care men whom we can trust completely. 
Qualities of judgment, integrity, initiative, and intelli- 
gence have been, we believe, successfully found. 

Beginning each March, extensive recruitment is 
carried on for workers in both sugar beet and subse- 
quent employment. Emphasis then shifts in mid- 
April to directing workers to their first commitments. 
This activity reaches a peak in all three supply 
States in mid-May. Our representatives are ready 
to return to Colorado at the end of May. The 
workers who have thus gone north are met in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Nebraska, Colorado, and Kansas 
by Employment Service and employer representatives 
who have been told earlier of their coming. 

Beginning in mid-July, the demand for vegetable 
workers in Colorado becomes intense. Montana, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, and Kansas—once demand 
States—have now shifted their roles to that of supply 
States. Employment Service representatives in these 
States contact workers whose migratory plan shows 
them committed to return to Colorado. The workers 
are given extensive job information and are directed to 
the various local office demand areas in Colorado. 
Here again, the Colorado Department of Employment 
takes over the function of representing many growers 
and processors all over the State who need this labor. 
In 1957, evidences of the advantages of intercompany 
use of the available labor supply were particularly 
dramatic. 

As workers complete their employment in Colorado, 
every effort is made to direct those who are committed, 
or whose migratory plan shows no commitment for 
the period, into the Texas, New Mexico, or Arizona 
cotton harvest, or the peach harvest on Colorado’s 
Western Slope, or the San Luis Valley of Colorado 
for the potato harvest. Workers are encouraged to 
fulfill their commitments to return to their home 
areas. 

The growing success of this interstate recruitment 
effort is a monument to the unselfish effort of a 
multitude of employees in the States concerned. It 
is a marvelous demonstration of how the State Em- 
ployment Service system can work dynamically toward 
full employment for every worker and _ positive 
service to every employer. The present system is by 
no means the best or the final one, but rather a point 
in time in an increasingly important and efficient 
process. We are on our way, and we shall continue 
to work for greater efficiency in the future. 
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The Annual Worker Plan: 
Qréanized Migration Versus Aimless Wandering 


By JOSEPH C. KASPER 


Administrative Assistant, Rural Industries Division 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


O* JULY 12, 1957, Abelardo Cortez and his crew 
of 22 'Texas-Mexican workers arrived at the Wis- 
consin State Employment Service seasonal office and 
rest camp in Wautoma, Wis.’ It was a hot, humid 
day, and after an uncomfortable 600-mile trip from 
Tiptonville, Tenn., the sight of the rest camp with 
its tree-shaded picnic tables, barbecue pits, and clean, 
modern restrooms with hot and cold running water 
was a very welcome one to the four tired and hungry 
families that alighted from Abelardo’s truck. 

The younger children noisily dispersed to join the 
baseball and volleyball games which usually are in 
progress on the spacious play area surrounding the 
camp. 

While preparation of the noon meal was under way, 
Abelardo and the four family heads walked to the 
WSES seasonal office to verify the job in the cucumber 
harvest they had accepted in Texas more than 3 
months earlier. 

When Abelardo’s crew left their homes in Donna, 
Tex., on May 7 it was the beginning of a 5-month 
3,000 mile journey, which would find the workers 
employed in 3 States and in 4 crop activities for as 
many different employers. Before the crew members 
returned to their Texas homes in mid-October, they 
would engage in the Tennessee strawberry and bean 
harvests, the Wisconsin cucumber harvest, and the 
Indiana tomato harvest. 

As Texas-Mexicans have migrated to the northern 
States in search of seasonal employment in agriculture 
since the turn of the century, this factual story of 
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‘See “The Migrant Center,” March 1957 EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY REVIEW, page 6. 


The Abelardo Cortez crew was housed in 
this new facility in Wautoma, Wis. 
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Abelardo’s migration would normally excite little 
interest. However, Abelardo Cortez’ migration in 
1957 was distinguished by a significant difference from 
similar journeys which he had undertaken in previous 
years. This time he was traveling under the auspices 
of a relatively new Employment Service program— 
The Annual Worker Plan. 

In previous years, Abelardo’s annual migration had 
been based primarily upon rumored employment 
opportunities in the States to which he traveled. The 
lack of accurate information relative to crop timing 
and harvest conditions often led to aimless wandering 
in search of jobs, with consequent losses of time and 
wages: to his crew. 

In 1957, however, the AWP gave orderly direction 
to his movements through the preseason scheduling 
of his crew to a series of four confirmed harvest jobs in 
three different States. For the first time in his career 
as a crew leader, Abelardo was not dependent upon 
the Texas-Mexican “‘grapevine”’ for information on 
harvest dates and conditions, wage rates, and avail- 
able housing facilities in the areas in which he hoped 
to secure employment for his crew. 

As a ‘‘free-wheeler” who depended upon his own 
resources for information, Abelardo was always faced 
with the spectre of arriving too early or too late for a 
harvest activity. An early arrival meant lost time and 
wages, which the workers could ill afford; a late 
arrival meant a short period of employment and a loss 
of the higher wages which could be earned at the 
harvest peak. 

Unemployment, underemployment, and low wages 
had often forced Abelardo to seek employment in 





other areas, or even other States, while employers 
only a few miles distant might be seeking workers. 


To insure employment and a choice of housing 
facilities in a favored crop activity, such as the tomato 
harvest, Abelardo usually arrived at least 10 days 
prior to the known starting date of the harvest. Un- 
fortunately, this fancied need for an early arrival 
often required the midseason abandonment of a job 
in another activity. 

It was not unusual to be recruited by employer 
representatives who described crop conditions, earn- 
ing possibilities, or housing facilities which bore little 
resemblance to actual conditions. 

Since he was powerless to remedy the conditions he 
encountered each year, Abelardo was prone to dismiss 
them with a Latin-American shrug and the often 
quoted—“‘Asi es la vida’’ (such is life). 

The factual story of how participation in the 
Annual Worker Plan enabled Abelardo to avoid the 
usual hazards of his annual migration makes it under- 
standable that he was already an enthusiastic convert 
to the program upon his arrival in Wautoma. 

As early as February, long before Abelardo had 
given any thought to his 1957 itinerary, ES agencies 
throughout the country had already submitted clear- 
ance orders for their seasonal farm labor requirements 
to the Texas Employment Commission. Each clear- 
ance order specified the name and address of the em- 
ployer, type of activity, starting date and duration of 
employment, hourly and piece-rate wages offered, a 
description of the available housing faciliti¢s, and the 
transportation allowance offered by the employer. 


When Abelardo was contacted by the TEC early 
in April to determine whether he was available for 
out-of-state employment in 1957, the Texas agency 
was able to offer him a wide choice of job opportun- 
ities—all based on validated employment orders. 


Jobs Selected With Care 


After careful consideration, Abelardo selected a 
series of jobs in the following States: the strawberry 
harvest in Portland, Tenn., from May 10 to June 1; 
the bean harvest in Tiptonville, Tenn., from June 2 
to July 15; the cucumber harvest in Wautoma, Wis., 
from July 16 to September 10; and the tomato harvest 
in Greenwood, Ind., from September 11 to October 10. 

Each State was notified of Abelardo’s acceptance of 
its respective order through the receipt of a Form 
ES-369—Migratory Labor Employment Record, 
which was prepared by the TEC. This form listed each 
accepted commitment by employer name and loca- 
tion, crop activity, and approximate beginning and 
completion date of each activity. 

In 1957, Abelardo was far from being the “‘forgotten 
man” he had been in the past. He was now the sub- 
ject of the cooperative efforts and action of four State 
ES agencies in scheduling him to a series of confirmed 
jobs that provided full employment for the entire 
period of his migration. Instead of wasted time and 
travel to jobs which existed only as a figment of hope 
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A migratory crew being interviewed and registered in a WSES 
-seasonal office. 


based on “grapevine” rumor, Abelardo traveled to 
jobs where employers awaited his arrival. 

It was no longer necessary to abandon a job in mid- 
season for a needless early arrival in a tomato harvest 
area, since he already had the assurance of confirmed 
employment in that activity. 

Much to Abelardo’s surprise, ES interest in his 
welfare did not cease with his departure from ‘Texas. 
On May 14, shortly after his arrival in Portland, 
Tenn., he was visited by an ES representative from 
that State. The visit had a three-fold purpose: to 
verify Abelardo’s arrival for the strawberry harvest, 
to offer ES assistance in providing full-time employ- 
ment during the course of his stay in Tennessee, and 
to determine whether he would fulfill the remaining 
three job commitments listed on his employment 
schedule. As a result of this visit, the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service received a Form ES-369 from 
the Tennessee ES which verified the fact that Abe- 
lardo would report to the cucumber harvest as 
scheduled. 

Upon his arrival in Wautoma, the WSES seasonal 
office registered Abelardo’s crew on a Form ES-—369, 
since Wisconsin procedure requires the use of that 
form for the registration of all migratory workers, 
scheduled as well as unscheduled. The fact that 
Abelardo would report as planned to the tomato 
harvest in Greenwood, Ind., was noted on the form 
and a copy mailed to the Indiana ES. Receipt of 
the ES—369 enabled that agency to advise the pros- 
pective employer of Abelardo’s intended arrival on 
the scheduled date. : 

The full employment, increased earnings, and re- 
duced travel time and cost, which Abelardo’s crew 
enjoyed through participation in the Annual Worker 
Plan was shared by 7,709 fellow migratory workers 
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who were similarly scheduled to employment in 
Wisconsin during the 1957 season. Scheduled work- 
ers represented 66 percent of the 11,765 migrants 
registered by the WSES. Since the inauguration of 
the program in 1955, the number of migrants sched- 
uled to Wisconsin under the AWP has shown a 
gratifying gain from 5,395 in that year to 7,709 in 
1957. 

The WSES has derived many benefits from partici- 
pation in the AWP. It has been able to render a 
more effective and reliable placement service to 
both agricultural workers and employers. Annual 
records of past, current, and future employment have 
provided a wealth of information on the movement 
of migrants into and out of the State of Wisconsin. 


These data have been invaluable in estimating antici- 
pated employment of interstate workers, in locating 
sources of labor supply, and in planning recruitment 
programs for employers. Inquiries relative to the 
number, composition, location, and movement of 
migratory crews in Wisconsin are frequently received 
from government, welfare and health agencies, 
employer associations, and church and civic or- 
ganizations. The ability to provide needed informa- 
tion has established the WSES as the recognized 
authority on the migratory worker in Wisconsin. 

Far more important and satisfying, however, is 
the fact that the cooperation of Employment Services 
throughout the country in the AWP has been instru- 
mental in alleviating the economic burden which 
the migratory worker has borne for too many years. 


ee Sheep heal Shearing! 


By BUDDY AMISS 
Manager, Belle Fourche Local Office 
South Dakota Employment Service 


UNIQUE and challenging Employment Service 
farm placement activity, which occurs each year 
during June and July, is the Belle Fourche, S. Dak., 
sheep-shearing program. Most of this work is done 
by migrant shearing crews from Texas and California. 
South Dakota is often cited as ‘‘the most agricul- 
tural State’? in the Nation and the Belle Fourche 
office is ‘‘the most agricultural employment office”’ in 
South Dakota. Belle Fourche is a trade and employ- 
ment center for a ranching area of 150-mile radius 
in South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming. The Belle 
Fourche irrigation project (of some 30,000 irrigated 
acres) also provides employment for approximately 
800 migrant sugar beet workers each year. 

During the spring and summer months, the Belle 
Fourche office, staffed by three to five people, is 
a key in-migration point for all types of agricultural 
workers including lambing hands, sheep herders, cow 
punchers, haying hands, sugar beet workers, and 
general ranch hands. The crews of migrant sheep 
shearers make up a colorful segment of this labor 
supply. They are among the most prosperous groups 
of farm workers with whom the Belle Fourche office 
comes in contact. The Belle Fourche office maintains 
an informal contact with the crews through most of 








The South Dakota Chapter of the International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security gave to Bud Amiss, the 
author of this article, its 1956 Award of Merit for his success in 


_ ting the labor needs for sheep shearing around Belle 
ourche, 
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the year. Local office records show that more than 
80 percent of these crews return each year. 

Sheep ranches in the Belle Fourche area vary in 
size from 3,000 to 40,000 acres. The average ranch 
has about 1,200 head of sheep and requires the serv- 
ices of a crew of 10 shearers for a 1-day “‘set.””> How- 
ever, crews of varying size are desirable, since the 
herds range from 200 to 6,000 per ranch. Sheep- 
shearing begins about March 1 each year and is com- 
pleted about July 4. June has been the most popular 
month for shearing, but during the past 4 years, the 
trend has been toward earlier shearing. 





A typical sheep-shearer’s wagon. 
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A shearer removes the wool from the sheep in one 
fleece. This must be done once each year in this 
area, and at a selected time, depending on weather 
conditions. Shearing crews are made up of from 3 to 
20 shearers and the necessary number of power 
shearing heads and power units. Most of the crews 
have their own cook shacks and sleeping quarters. 

The principal Employment Service problem in this 
activity is to obtain complete and accurate informa- 
tion on the shearing demands, organize the ranchers 
into suitable groups by size, line up shearing crews, 
and schedule them in a manner satisfactory to both 
crews and ranchers. 

In spite of the highly seasonal nature of this work, 
the large number of ranchers and shearing crews in- 
volved, and a wide geographical area to be covered, 
the Belle Fourche local office has been successful in 
maintaining and improving this program each year. 
A good program depends upon careful planning, 
skilled and thorough follow-through, and close atten- 
tion to detail throughout the season. Responsibility 
for this program—beyond that usually required in a 
normal operating program—is forced upon the local 
office by the shearers and ranchers alike. However, 
the local office people like the challenge of this ex- 
citing and “‘fast moving”? program. 

Like most other agricultural operations, weather 
has a bearing on the sheep-shearing program. Shear- 
ing schedules must be well organized but flexible. 
This program cannot be managed completely from 
behind a desk in the local office. Much field contact 
and followup work is necessary. 

Between 100 and 125 ranchers and from 90,000 to 
140,000 head of sheep are involved in the program. 
The local office works directly with 18 to 25 shearing 
crews with a total of about 260 shearers. Placements 
in this program are from 1,600 to 2,300 each year. 

The program has been conducted largely as a local 
placement operation, but the Belle Fourche office also 
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“Drop” men of a sheep-shearing 
crew at work near Albion, Mont. 


has been a supply office for two other local offices in 
South Dakota. Last year, for the first time, sheep- 
shearing crews were placed in cooperation with the 
Sheridan, Wyo., local office. The possibility of ex- 
tending this program to other offices is being investi- 
gated this winter by South Dakota and neighboring 
States. 


AT Press TIME 
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cently. Gross sales of vending stands operated by 
blind persons increased $7 million in 3 years, reach- 
ing a new high of nearly $29 million in the fiscal 
year ended last June 30. 

Reports indicate that the upward trend in volume 
of business done at such vending stands—32 percent 
in the 3-year period—is continuing. In this 3-year 
period, the number of blind operators.and their as- 
sistants increased from 1,931 to 2,249, and the num- 
ber of stands from 1,599 to 1,830. Total annual net 
earnings rose from $4,017,000 to $5,624,000, and 
average individual net earnings from $2,193 to $2,654 
per year. 

Establishment of blind persons in the vending stand 
business is one of the services provided by the State 
rehabilitation agencies under the State-Federal pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation. 

Miss Switzer attributed some of the expansion in 
the vending stand program for the blind to the 
Randolph-Sheppard Vending Stand Act amendments 
of 1954. One provision of these amendments e€x- 
tended preference for licensed blind individuals in 
the operation of vending*stands from Federal buildings 
to all Federal property. Licenses are issued by 
State agencies designated by the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 
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Workers from Puerto Rico who come to the mainland for farm jobs are transported by scheduled commercial carriers. 


The First 10 Years... 


The Puerto Rican Migratory Program 


By CARLOS CASTANO 


Farm Placement Supervisor 


Puerto Rico Employment Service 


UST over a decade ago, new faces began to appear 
among seasonal workers on the farms in the 


Middle Atlantic States. Farmers searching for new 
sources of labor to solve postwar shortages found that 
the tapering off of the sugar cane harvest in Puerto 
Rico coincided with their need for workers. 

The first intermediaries between the farmers and 
the workers were private, fee-charging agencies and 
labor contractors using nonscheduled carriers, many 
of whom appeared on the scene to capitalize on this 
new-found opportunity. In these first years, the 
private agents ran the program exclusively in their 
own interest. They charged the employer for se- 
curing a worker; they charged the worker for getting 
him a job; they acted as travel agents and collected 
a commission on tickets sold to the workers. 

lt is fairly obvious that under these circumstances 
the interest of the agents was likely to outweigh the 
interests of the worker, the farmer, and the com- 
munity. Complaints soon began to arise from 
worxers who had been transported to areas where 
they had only short periods of employment or where 
they could keep their jobs only by working for sub- 
stancard wages and living in substandard accommo- 
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dations. Complaints also came from employers who 
discovered that there was no selection whatever in 
the recruiting process; persons who were ill or under- 
weight were being supplied. Complaints came from 
communities into which planeloads of men had been 
dumped to find work on their own initiative. 

In 1947 the Secretary of Labor of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico was asked by the Governor to 
investigate living and working conditions of the 
workers recruited in Puerto Rico who were in the 
States, and to recommend remedial legislation if it 
was deemed necessary. The Secretary’s report em- 
phasized the need for seasonal agricultural workers in 
the States, the contribution that a properly planned 
program would make to the farmers and the com- 
munities in the States as well as to the individual 
worker and to the economy of Puerto Rico, the abuses 
of the existing system, and the need for a carefully 
thought-out program. His recommendations were 
accepted and the Legislature of Puerto Rico enacted 
laws in keeping with his proposals. 

The major elements of the program which ‘we have 
been carrying on since that time are enumerated 
below. 
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Puerto Ricans signing the work agreement at the San Juan local office for farm jobs on the mainland. 


No farm labor recruitment is allowed in Puerto Rico unless 
it is done through the Puerto Rico Employment Service and 
according to these regulations: 

No fees may be charged the worker or employer. 

The Employment Service will accept only those orders for 
workers which have been put through the clearance procedures. 

The farmer signs an agreement with the worker, provisions of 
which have been approved by the Secretary of Labor. 


Two major requirements of the work agreement are that there 
must be a life and accident policy to cover the worker during 
the plane trip and a guarantee of 160 hours of pay for each 4 
weeks of work. 


Wages offered must be those being paid in the area for the 
same or comparable work performed. 

Workmen’s compensation coverage must be provided, either 
through a State fund, where one exists, or through private 
policies. 

Medical services for off-the-job accidents and illnesses must 
be provided, either through direct facilities or through the use 
of a group insurance plan to which the workers contribute. 


The employer must furnish adequate housing, rent-free. 


There shall be no discrimination against the workers because 
of race, color, religion, or union activity. 

These conditions sounded strange to the ears of 
many of the employers at the beginning of the pro- 
gram. The Puerto Ricans, they pointed out, were 
citizens of the United States, and, unlike foreign 
workers, therefore had no need of such protection. 
This attitude also has changed and the program has 
been accepted on its own merits. 

The number of workers coming to the States under 
the work agreement has increased steadily each year 
since it was launched—from 4,906 workers in 1948 to 
13,214 in 1957. In addition, a large number of work- 
ers, called “‘walk-ins’”’ or “‘free-lancers,’”? come every 
year on theirown. Another group consists of workers 
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who have come under the work agreement in previous 
years, have established a good personal relationship 
with employers, and return to the same farm each 
year. 

While the number of workers coming under the work 
agreement has increased, complaints on the part of 
both workers and farmers have decreased from 3,900 
in 1952 to only 1,890 in 1957. 

At least three factors account for the wider ac- 
ceptance of our program. One is the general improve- 
ment in the climate of public opinion in recent years 
which demands that the workers who produce and 
harvest food be treated as human beings with the 
need for decent living and working conditions. 

Second, our program has benefited tremendously 
through the cooperation of the Federal and regional 
offices of the Bureau of Employment Security and 
its affiliated State and local offices. This coopera- 
tion started on February 10, 1949, with the signing 
of a joint statement of policy by the Director of 
the Bureau of Employment Security and the Secretary 
of Labor of Puerto Rico. The statement recognized 
Puerto Rico as a supply source of domestic labor and 
extended the interstate clearance system to Puerto 
Rico. Later this administrative decision was followed 
by the extension of the Wagner-Peyser Act to Puerto 
Rico by act of Congress in 1951. 

Third, employers increasingly have come to realize 
that the work agreement and the activities of the 
Puerto Rico Employment Service, in working toward 
better relations between the worker and the employer, 
are actually helping them as well as benefiting the 
worker and the community. 

Anyone who knows our program recognizes the 
fact that our primary interest is with the individual, 
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whether employer or worker. Each worker is inter- 
viewed personally in the application-taking process. 
[le is informed of job opportunities in the different 
reas and on the different orders received; then he is 
iven the opportunity to choose his employer and 
place of work. He is oriented to living and working 
onditions, to the wages he will earn, and to his 
esponsibilities under the agreement. 

The interest lies, of course, in the relationship 
between the worker and the employer, but it does 
not stop there. The interest also lies in helping pro- 
vide the food and other farm products which are 
essential to the whole economy, but it does not stop 
there. The interest lies in three different areas and 
the relationships between the three: The area of the 
worker and his rights and responsibilities; the area 
of the employer and his rights and responsibilities; 
and the relationship between the worker and the 
employer on one hand and the local community on 
the other. 


Orientation on Rights and Responsibilities 


These areas are the core of the orientation given to 
the worker, which begins at the time he visits the 
local office and continues during his stay on the main- 
land. In order to carry on this activity on the main- 
land, the Puerto Rico Department of Labor in 1951 
created a Migration Division to integrate the services 
offered to the farmer, the worker, and the community. 
The Migration Division now has offices in New York 
City; Hartford, Conn.; Chicago, I]l.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Boston, Mass.; Camden and Keyport, N. J.; Middle- 
town, Riverhead, and Rochester, N. Y.; and Ham- 
burg, Pa. They are staffed with migration specialists 
whose job is: 

1. To implement the program of placement of 
Puerto Rican agricultural and nonagricultural workers 
as established by the Secretary of Labor of Puerto 
Rico and the Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


A Puerto Rican worker being shown how to do the job. 
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After a hard day’s work, Puerto Rican farm workers relax in 
quarters provided by their employer. 


2. To work with local community organizations and 
agencies, both public and private, and with Puerto 
Rican workers and families in order to speed up and 
smooth out the adjustment process through which all 
groups must pass when they move to a new and 
different culture. 

3. To promote mutual understanding between the 
Migration Division, the United States Employment 
Service, and the several State Employment Services. 

4. To avoid duplication of effort among the agencies 
concerned. 

It is encouraging to know that satisfactory progress 
has been made in many places to improve the living 
and working conditions of agricultural workers, but 
it is obvious that much more needs to be done through 
educational programs, for both the employers and 
the workers. 

Recently, mainland employers and farm placement 
representatives from States employing large numbers 
of Puerto Ricans in seasonal farm work have partici- 
pated in Puerto Rico’s annual Farm Placement Con- 
ference held in San Juan. Furthermore, in 1957, local 
office managers and FPR’s from Puerto Rico toured 
areas of employment in several northeastern States to 
observe living and working conditions on the main- 
land. This exchange of first-hand knowledge of the 
requirements of farm jobs and the characteristics’ of 
Puerto Rican farm workers has helped immeasurably 
to render a better recruitment and placement service. 








Coming in April... 


Youth and the Nation’s Jobs 











Coffee picker uses crude stick to hold down branches. 


HE Kona coffee district is located on the island 

of Hawaii which, with 4,030 square miles, is 
the largest of the 7 which make up the island chain. 
Many tourists remember Kona as the picturesque 
farming area of heavy-bearing coffee trees, beautiful 
flowers, lush foliage, and rain while the sun is shining. 
The people who live there always have a friendly 
smile on their faces. There is no hurry in this quaint 
community; the jackass in rugged areas still trans- 
ports the heavy bags of coffee from the fields to the 
grinding mill. 

This coffee community is located in an area 2 
miles wide and 35 miles long which runs almost 
parallel to the coast line. The elevation ranges from 
700 to about 2,000 feet above sea level. There are 
approximately 900 coffee farmers with 6,000 acres in 
production in this area. Coffee grows best in this 
small area because of ideal climatic conditions and 
adequate rainfall. 


Richest Farming Community 


Kona is a community that has known many hard- 
ships and struggles. However, despite the false im- 
pression given by unpaved roads and tall weeds, and 
by houses with corrugated roofs and unpainted walls, 
the Kona coffee farmers Credit Union is proportion- 
ately one of the richest in the world. 

Before World War II, the population of the Kona 
area had dwindled rapidly because the young people 
had moved to the cities to look for jobs. The Bureau 
of the Census reported that the population of Kona 
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had dropped from 9,405 in 1930 to 7,330 in 1950, 
The population is currently estimated at 6,600. 


Boom of Kona Coffee 


Soon after World War II ended, the price of coffee 
suddenly soared. Battle-scarred veterans hastened 
back to their fathers’ farms to take over the growing 
of coffee. Abandoned orchards were rejuvenated. 
New acreages of coffee were planted. ‘The Kona 
coffee boom was on. 

The Hilo local office Farm Placement Service began 
to hum with ’phone calls. ‘‘Will you send me 5 to 
10 coffee pickers right away? My ripe coffee is 
dropping to the ground. I’m _ losing money!” 
This was the challenge that faced Benedict Lui 
Kwan, office manager, and Fred Kobayashi, the 
farm placement representative. 

Anticipating that the Employment Service would 
be called upon to recruit coffee pickers, the Hilo local 
office made a survey of the Kena coffee industry to 
identify its problems and needs. The survey showed 
that the farmers were not prepared to recruit and 
accommodate the large numbers of pickers they 
needed. 

The Kona school vacation program made 2,000 
student pickers available-to help meet the manpower 
requirements during the peak harvesting season of 
October, November, and December. However, this 
supply was not sufficient to meet the heavy demand. 
Recruitment had to be extended to areas 100 or more 
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By WILLIAM FUNG 
Territorial Farm Placement Officer 


Hawaii Department of Labor and Industrial Relations 


miles away. The responsibility of recruiting migra- 
tory coffee pickers inevitably fell upon the Employ- 
ment Service, and the farm placement representative 
of the Hilo office gave it his immediate attention. 

Officers of the five coffee cooperatives and other 
prominent civic leaders met with the Employment 
Service officials to discuss and attempt to solve the 
problem of recruiting an adequate supply of pickers. 

We suggested that other schools on the island of 
Hawaii adopt the same vacation program as the Kona 
area. If this were done, youth camps would have to be 
established and given close supervision. 


Farm Placement Service Role 


The Hilo local employment office immediately 
launched an intensified promotional campaign to edu- 
cate the coffee farmers on the plan of operation, proce- 
dure for placing job orders, methods of referral, verifi- 
cation of hires, and the other services offered. 

Brochures and letters explaining our Farm Place- 
ment Service were mailed or given to the coffee 
cooperative leaders to be distributed to their members. 
Em) loyer visits were made continuously to the farm- 
ers ‘0 explain the labor market and to observe the 
housing facilities and work conditions. The local 
offic: manager spoke to groups of farmers (who met 
at te school house after work) to explain the role 
of t) - Employment Service. 

A ough the farmers responded quickly to the 
ser\ cs offered by the Hilo Farm Placement Service 
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Hilo Farm Placement Service staff outside the Kona seasonal 
office. Left to right: Benedict Lui Kwan, manager; Mrs. 
Elaine Fujino, fre 3 and Fred Kobayashi, farm placement 
representative. 


and demand for coffee pickers was high, placements 
were low. This was due to inadequate housing ac- 
commodations and sanitary facilities, lack of recrea- 
tional facilities, exclusion of the migratory coffee 
pickers from community life, and lack of communica- 
tion between the farmers and the farm placement 
representative (the local office was situated 100 miles 
away from the coffee area). 


Establishment of a Seasonal Office 


In 1956, a temporary seasonal office was established 
in the heart of the coffee belt. The farm placement 
representative could thus deal more directly with the 
farmers and verify more exactly the need for coffee 
pickers. In addition, a closer relationship between 
the farm placement representative and the farmers 
was established. 

A campaign to provide adequate housing facilities 
and improve working conditions was actively pro- 
moted. The Territorial House of Representatives 
passed House Bill 14 which authorized the Hawaii 
Housing Authority to investigate ways and means of 
providing low-cost housing for the coffee pickers and 
to suggest avenues of borrowing money from private 
lending agencies. 

The extensive and successful day-haul program used 
on the mainland was introduced to the coffee farmers. 
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The plan of central labor camps and transporting or 
routing of workers from one farm to another to insure 
a regulated labor supply was ideal for this area, but 
the coffee farmers would not accept this plan. How- 
ever, we are still trying to win farmers over to this 
idea. Other methods of recruitment and placement 
were used successfully, such as preseason labor require- 
ment surveys, use of volunteer farm placement repre- 
sentatives, recruitment of weekend family workers, use 
of Boy Scouts, Lions, Kiwanis, and others. 


A typical Kona coffee farm. 


The results of the Hilo local office’s extensive work 
of employer promotion and placement have been 
gratifying; total placements for 1957 tripled those of 
1956. We feel we have gained complete acceptance 
ot the Farm Placement Service by the community 
of Kona. 

We hope through our successful program in Kona 
to gain recognition of and acceptance for the Terri- 
torial Farm Placement program by farmers and farm 
workers throughout the Territory of Hawaii. 


oe! the Housing 7 E 


By MARGOT WAKEMAN LENHART 


Farm Placement Supervisor 


California Department of Employment 


NCE again, the migrant stream was flowing 

visibly through California’s valleys. The rising 
flow was moderate and often inadequate, but the 
numbers of domestic workers arriving for several 
crops in 1957 were larger than in recent years. 

Farm jobs were plentiful and farm placements rose 
sharply in many areas of seasonal work. But more 
workers could have been placed if, more often, the 
migrant’s question—‘‘How’s the housing?’’—could 
have been answered by “You'll find good housing for 
your family at the job!” 

California does have housing for large numbers of 
migrant families. All farm labor housing in the 
State must meet the high standards specified in the 
California Labor Code, and it must pass inspection 
by the State Division of Housing. The Farm Place- 
ment Service and other interested agencies have long 
stressed the relationship between the provision of good 
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housing and the attraction of a good supply of 
workers. Facilities have continuously improved. 
Many migrants have come to work in California be- 
cause they knew of good housing which would be 
available to them. 

Why, then, did some California areas feel a real short- 
age of temporary family housing in 1957? Not that 
there had ever been enough camps for migrant families 
in all the places needed, but a lot of housing once open 
to migrants was gone, closed, or occupied by other 
people. With relocation of some crop production, the 
housing was now in the wrong place. 

Part of the housing had been lost for lack of migrant 
occupants during the kabor shortages. Unoccupied 
family housing had been closed, allowed to deteriorate, 
or remodeled to accommodate single men. 

Former farm labor camps, along with crop acreagés, 
had been absorbed by expanding cities—particularly 
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These dormitory-type quarters for migrant farm workers were so constructed that they can be converted easily to family housing units. 


in Southern California. Oddly enough, some former 
migrants were still living in what was once migrant 
housing, but now these same occupants were local 
farm or industrial workers. 

In the early 1950’s, the old farm labor supply 
centers, government-operated through September 
1947 and leased for a time to grower groups, were 
turned over to county housing authorities. Some of 
the centers which still existed in 1957 were no longer 
restricted to farm labor use. Several had been en- 
larged and were occupied primarily by families of 
permanent farm and packing shed workers. The 
general housing shortage had limited vacancies avail- 
able for temporary occupancy by migrants. Rental 
charges and rules for payment in advance were, in 
some counties, considered prohibitive for some 
migrant families. 

Many cotton farmers had demolished all or part 
of their camps, partly because former migrant pickers 
failed to return, and partly because the cotton harvest 
machine was taking over a rising share of the picking 
job. Some of the remaining cotton housing had 
deteriorated and was closed or removed after being 
condemned by the State Division of Housing. 


Some Migrant Housing Unused 


Some existing housing for migrant families was not 
filled to capacity in 1957 because the seasonal labor 
needs were now being met by a greater proportion of 
local workers, or had declined with crop changes. At 
the same time, crop changes, relocation, or expansion 
in new areas had created new needs for seasonal 
workers and housing for them. The rise in strawberry 
production is a notable example. Peak employment 
lor this crop in 1952 was 15,500. In 1957 it was 
32,500, and one of the major problems in placing 
domestic workers was the lack of housing in the 
expanding strawberry areas. 

These seasonal housing losses and the changes in 
housing needs occurred at a time when the agricul- 
tural migrant stream was running low or changing its 
Course into industrial employment channels. It is 
understandable that the dwindling supply of migrant 
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workers did not stimulate sufficient construction of 
seasonal family housing in those places where, in 1957, 
the need was pointed up by the resumption of in- 
migration. 

There are other reasons for a lag in the remodeling 
and construction of family housing. In recent years, 
the farmer’s returns have not kept pace with his 
rising production costs. At the same time, land 
values, taxes, and building costs have risen. The 
farmer who did invest in seasonal family housing 
could not be assured that there would be families to 
fill it, and some such housing has gone vacant. 

The individual farmer often considers the costs of 
family housing for seasonal workers to be excessive in 
relation to the brief period of need. In addition, 
family housing is particularly costly because more par- 
titions and utility outlets are required and fewer 
workers can be accommodated than in comparable 
housing for single men. It has been reported that 
housing accommodations for one family—including 
possibly 1 to 3 workers—are comparable to accom- 
modations for 6 to 8 single men—all workers. For 
example, an existing camp for 208 single workers is 
planned for conversion to 26 family apartments which 
may accommodate fewer than 75 workers. 

Another consideration which deters some farmers 
from constructing family housing is the increasingly 
strict enforcement of child labor laws. Some farmers 
do not permit children on the premises to make sure 
that they do not work illegally. There are pointed 
efforts toward mechanization of the harvests of prunes, 
walnuts, and similar crops in which families including 
children have worked. Improvement and extension 
of such mechanization would reduce the needs for 
migrant workers—and migrant housing. 

Proposed establishment of public or grower associ- 
ation camps for migrant families in some communities 
has met with resistance by nearby residents or local 
health and sanitation authorities, who iear that such 
camps might attract families with less than acceptable 
standards and habits. 

Despite these problems which impede the pramotion 
and construction of family housing, progress is 
being made and there are evidences that 1958 plans 
of farmers and communities will provide additional 
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housing. Some county housing authorities are giving 
special attention to the problem. Some camps occu- 
pied by Mexican nationals in 1957 will have units 
reserved for migrant families in 1958. 

The need for large numbers cf contract Mexican 
nationals during periods cf labor shortage has resulted 
in a great deal of farm labor housing construction. 
Although built to house single men, many buildings 
have been expressly designed for future conversion 
to family apartments. Some plans include the parti- 
tions, plumbing, and electrical outlets for use in 
such conversion. Many users of supplemental for- 


eign workers intend to preserve their investme its 
by converting their housing to family accommodaticns 
for the domestic workers who may appear to scek 
employment and who have priority to the jobs 

Such priority rights to employment and the possi le 
continuation of the rise in the migrant stream can be 
expected to accelerate the conversion or construction 
of family housing, so that when the future migrant 
asks—‘‘How’s the housing?’’—the employment office 
interviewer can more frequently reply—‘You’ll 
find good housing for your family at the job!” 


Following Up Farm Placements 


By CHARLES F. YAEGER, Farm Labor Supervisor 


and FRANK GAY, Director of Public Relations 


Maryland Department of Employment Security 


NE of the more significant changes in the Mary- 

land farm labor program since its inception has 
been the increasing importance attached to following 
up the placement of migrant workers with personal 
visits to both the migrant crew and the grower through- 
out the harvest season. Regardless of the specific 
reasons for the visits—and there are many—this in- 
tensive followup activity, in the final analysis, is an 
effort in human relations. 

In the early days of the program, the placement 
itself was viewed as a more or less final objective, with 
a comparative lack of attention to problems which 
arose after the placement had been made. The ex- 
perience of the early years, however, demonstrated 


at every turn thaf post-placement complications re- 
quire equally careful attention if the program is to 
be kept moving during the whole of the harvest 
season and if the groundwork for future successful 
seasons is to be laid. ‘Today, it would be unthinkable 
to attempt to operate the program without heavy 
reliance on the personal followup, either face to face 
or by telephone. 

Unpredictable crop conditions, the vagaries of 
weather and market, the availability of work in other 
areas and other States, the complications which inevi- 
tably arise between men who pay for a service and 
men who perform that service—these and a host of 
other considerations demand that the farm placement 


A Maryland farm placement repre- 
sentative discusses problems related 
to the tomato harvest with a crew 
leader. 
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repr sentative keep in the closest possible contact 
wit! his *“‘clients’’ at all times. 

T» insure that this contact is maintained, the 
srower is advised to notify the nearest local office of 
the Maryland Department of Employment Security 
as soon as an assigned crew arrives. The FPR then 
visits the farm to ascertain that the crew is large 
enough to complete the harvest and that the employer 
and the crew leader are in agreement on working 
conditions, method and rate of pay, housing, duration 
of the job, etc. The FPR prepares a Migratory 
Labor Employment Record form on the crew, de- 
scribing its composition and needs and outlining its 
schedule of employment for the year. This informa- 
tion is sent to the State from which the crew reported 
and to the State to which it will report next, and any 
deviations from the schedule or any changes in the 
composition of the crew are reported immediately to 
the next employer. 

Revisits are later made to determine if the work is 
progressing to everyone’s satisfaction, if the crop is 
maturing as expected, and, in the light of this new 
crop information, if the crew is large enough to com- 
plete the harvest. Arrangements are made to secure 
new workers for the crew if they are needed, or per- 
haps to secure an additional crew. If the crop is 
poor or delayed, temporary work is found for part or 
all of the original crew. It is also essential that supple- 
mentary work be found for the workers during slack 
periods. Otherwise, restless and discontented, a crew 
may leave the job to seek other employment or join 
a crew which is working regularly. Before the FPR 
sends any crew to another grower, however, he dis- 
cusses the transfer with the present employer to 
arrange for the workers’ services when they are needed. 

The FPR must also check with the crew leader to 
see whether the migrants are receiving either the wages 
originally agreed upon or the prevailing rates of pay 


FPR’s of the Maryland agency follow up 
with a crew leader to see that work 
plans are being carried out. 
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for similar crop activities in the area. On occasion, 
because of poor crop conditions, the workers are un- 
able to earn sufficient pay for their efforts under the 
original agreement. The FPR is then often called on 
to meet with the grower and the crew leader and 
assist them in negotiating a temporary adjustment in 
the rate of pay which is acceptable to both. When 
the crop yield returns to normal, the pay reverts to 
the scale formerly agreed to, provided this scale re- 
mains the prevailing rate for similar work in the area. 

Migrants have a ‘‘telegraph system” all their own, 
and should they learn through this primitive, but un- 
believably quick, means of communication that better 
earnings are available elsewhere, some of them are 
apt to depart “by the light of the moon.” It is not 
unusual, however, for them to disappear on a Friday, 
learn in the course of the weekend that the rumors of 
better things elsewhere were exaggerated, and re- 
appear on Monday. 

The farm placement representative is also cften 
asked to play the role of impartial mediator in settling 
disputes associated with rates of pay, arrangements of 
pay, adequate housing, duration of work, the quality 
of the crop, and many other matters. In Maryland, 
he has been called on to arrange for the transportation 
of injured or sick migrants to their homes as soon as 
good medical practice would allow. 

But the sick and the injured are not the only mi- 
grants who turn up without funds. A migrant crew 
of 15 adults and 5 children rolled into Pocomoke City 
at the southern end of Maryland’s Eastern Shore one 
June morning last year with only enough gas in its 
truck to proceed another 2 or 3 miles. The drought 
which withered much of the east coast last year had 
made for ‘‘poor pickings” through the South and had 
delivered this group into Maryland without money 
for food and gas. The local FPR dipped into his own 
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pocket and bought the migrants a supply of bread, 
cold cuts, and milk. He next found them a job pick- 
ing beans on the outskirts of Pocomoke City. Two 
weeks later the crew leader, without so much as a 
reminder, appeared before the FPR and repaid the 
‘“Joan.”?” The FPR’s investment had been only $4.75. 
The return in goodwill cannot be calculated. 

A migrant crew picking cucumbers in Preston, Md., 
also on the Eastern Shore, was averaging only about 
1 day’s work in 4, again because of the drought. At 
the behest of the FPR, the crew stayed in the area to 
complete the picking of that portion of the crop which 
was not too poor for either the fresh market or for 
pickling. Mindful of the workers’ willingness to co- 
operate, the FPR then arranged for their transporta- 
tion to a tomato farm near Reisterstown on the 
Western Shore. The Reisterstown grower advanced 
the group $300 for food, gas, and repairs to their 
truck. The advance was repaid within a month, and 
the crew remained from July 15 until early October, 
enjoying fine earnings throughout the period. 

These instances of trust and personal concern are 
by no means limited to the intercession of the FPR. 
One Maryland grower and canner operating near 
Bel Air makes a practice of advancing money to a 
trustworthy crew long before it arrives in Maryland. 
The crew leader calls him collect from Florida each 
year before the start of the season, and the grower 


“Ag fine an operatin g relationship as exists 


telegraphs him some $400 in the interest of keeping 
the crew members together as they work their way 
up the coast. The $400 is held as a kind of insurance 
policy in the event the crew comes upon hard times 
and its members are tempted to go off on their own 
in search of better earnings. The grower has been 
enjoying the fine work of this crew for 7 years. In 
turn, the crew knows that in good years the grower is 
apt to tell them to forget the advance. They are 
also assured of regular work upon arrival, working in 
the cannery when the local labor supply is insufficient 
or in the fields when local cannery labor is adequate, 
but, in any event, working—steadily and profitably. 

The primary fact about the migrant is that he is a 
person away from home. The primary fact about the 
harvest is that tonight’s estimate of manpower needs 
requires adjustment tomorrow morning. If the 
Farm Placement Representative is to work effectively 
for both migrant and grower, he must be a friend to 
both, continuously attentive to personal problems and 
to late-breaking developments. This means a series 
of followups. 

Rather than the piecemeal appendage to the farm 
labor program which it once was, undertaken when- 
ever complications arose, placement followup activity 
in Maryland has evolved into a regular part of the 
program—planned for and relied upon as an essential 
human relations supplement. 


between any two countries in the entire world!’’* 


Helping Hands Across the Border 


By ROY L. HAYNES, Chief, Foreign Labor Section 


and CHARLES E. JOHNSON, Field Supervisor 
Region VIII, Dallas 


INCE the first plow cut a furrow across the untilled 

soil, good neighbors have always joined hands at 
harvest time. In keeping with this tradition, the 
many-sided agricultural industry of Region VIII, with 
the help of Mexico’s manpower reserve, has adjusted 
to many situations over the 10-year span of 1947-57 
and looks confidently into 1958. 

The year 1957 was a rough one in the land o’ cotton. 
Farm people long will remember it as the year the 
rains came. They came hard, and broke the drouth 
in many sections. In Texas they dashed nearly as 


*From an address, by E. L. Keenan, BES Deputy Director, 
February 3, 1957, at a Seminar on Foreign Affairs, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
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much disaster upon crops as had been done by the 7 
years of drouth. Likewise, in Arkansas the rains were 
damaging and disruptive to the harvest. 

The resulting delays in work schedules also meant 
losses in earnings for the thousands of “‘braceros,” a 
the contracted Mexican Nationals are often called, 
who waited in both Texas and Arkansas for the fields 
to dry. When the skies finally cleared, their nimble 
fingers helped desperate farmers harvest their crops 
promptly. They apparently did a good job of it, since 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Cotton Division, 
reports an average yield of lint cotton per acre of 29! 
pounds in Texas in 1957, the highest on record since 
1866! It was this efficient work force of Mexicali 
Nationals, supplementing an inadequate domestic 
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labor supply and made available by the Migrant 
Labor Agreement of 1951 as amended, that helped 
prevent crop losses in 1957. 

Production of cotton, vegetables, citrus, and live- 
stock requires the services of these supplementary 
workers from our neighbor to the south. In our 
region, irrigation has been the greatest single con- 
tributing factor to this continuing demand for addi- 
tional workers from Mexico to augment the domestic 
supply. 

The Regional Office of the Bureau of Employment 
Security at Dallas serves the States of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. In recent years, 
no Mexican Nationals have been contracted by 
srowers in either Oklahoma or Louisiana. Since 
inception of the contracting program, some note- 
worthy improvements have been made in transporta- 
tion, feeding, housing, and living conditions for 
workers. 


The “‘Wetback” Drive 


Mexican workers have been crossing the border at. 


harvest time for many years. They were the mainstay 
of the work force for southwest farmers during the 
labor shortage days of World War II. Until recent 
years, however, the presence of illegal entrants from 
Mexico—commonly referred to as wetbacks—made it 
difficult to enforce needed safeguards for the welfare 
of those Mexicans legally contracted and for the 
welfare of the communities which needed their labor. 

Thousands of Nationals were attracted annually to 
the border areas—extending along the Rio Grande 
all the way from Brownsville to El Paso—from deep 
in the interior of Mexico even in the face of low wages 
and poor living conditions. 

In 1951 the Governments of the United States and 
Mexico entered into an Agreement regulating the 
movement of Mexican workers into this country for 
seasonal farm work. The two Governments, under 
the terms of the Agreement, have attempted to pre- 
clude unregulated mass migration as dangerous to 
the security of the individuals and to the maintenance 
of order in the areas involved as well as for its possible 
depressing effect on American labor standards. 
Under the Agreement, implemented by Public Law 
78, 82d Congress, the braceros may be employed in 
labor shortage areas provided that their use does not 
adversely affect the employment opportunities and 
conditions of domestic labor. The program provides 
for contract guarantees beneficial to both workers and 
employers, and the participation of Mexican repre- 
sentatives and the U. S. Department of Labor in 
inspection, enforcement, and complaint settlement 
procedures. 

Under the present Agreement, signed in August of 
1951 and amended from time to time, the United 
States transports the Mexican workers to one of the 
five reception centers in the United States where they 
are lodged until they are employed under a contract. 
Three of the centers are located in Region VIII—in 
Hidalgo, Eagle Pass, and El Paso, Tex. 

But until illegal entry into the United States stopped 
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and the worker could be brought under the protection 
of the laws of both countries, it was difficult to improve 
housing, sanitary facilities, and working conditions 
for the Mexican National who entered the United 
States under contract. The first big change came in 
July 1954 when the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service started its task force cleaanup— 
“Operation Wetback.” ! 

Operation Wetback has virtually removed the 
illegal worker from the scene. The situation of the 
contracted Mexican worker of today is in great con- 
trast to the plight of the wetback who had inadequate 
living facilities and was poorly paid. 

During 1954, the Border Patro] rounded up 370,290 
wetbacks in Texas alone. By 1957, the flow of illegal 
entrants had been so reduced that only 20,778 were 
apprehended in Texas in the entire year. 

A year before the drive, some 74,000 illegal aliens 
were apprehended in the McAllen, Tex. area in 
July and August. The records show a radical drop 
in this same area to 795 for the same months in 1957. 
Data for the McAllen area show how successful the 
efforts were to substitute legally contracted Mexicans 
for wetbacks. The District Office of the United 
States Department of Labor in McAllen, at the time 
of the big wetback drive, had records of 423 employers 
who had only 1,352 Mexican Nationals under con- 
tract. By December 1, 1957, the McAllen office had 
2,127 individual employers with contracted Mexicans. 
This does not include 3,200 member-users of 91 
eligible associations employing in excess of 10,000 
contract workers in the same area throughout the 
year, and an additional 65,000 during the big demand 
months of July and August for the cotton harvest. 

The Rio Grande Valley represents only a segment 
of the employment of Mexican Nationals in Region 
VIII.2 There were 10,547 individual employers 
in Arkansas and Texas who contracted or recontracted 
237,263 Mexican Nationals in 1957 compared with 
only 11,947 contracted in 1947. The peak of their 
employment came in late October. Actually, thou- 
sands of other growers obtained Nationals as members 
of employer associations (there are 135 in Texas with 
a membership of 15,698 and 48 associations in 
Arkansas with a membership of 1,600). 

While it is impossible to make a complete analysis 
of the economic effect of the Mexican labor program 
in the two countries, we know that many aspects are 
far-reaching. The Associated Press reports that 
braceros working on United States farms in 1956 
took home over $17 million in cash; at the current 
rate of exchange, this is the equivalent of 212,500,000 
pesos. 


Down in the Magic Valley 


Certainly, in the Lower Rio Grand Valley, the 
difference in the economic status of the contracted 
bracero is in sharp contrast with that of the wetback. 


1 See article by this title in the March 1955 EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY REVIEW, page 16. 

2 In 1957, Mexican Nationals were under contract in eight of the 
other regions. 
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Sections of sides of these sheet-metal buildings, maintained by 
the Edinburg Coop Harvesting Association near Edinburg, 
Tex., open on hinges to regulate ventilation. All building 
openings are screened. 





This airconditioned kitchen and mess hall of the Hale Center 
Camp is maintained by the Tri-County Farm Labor Associ- 
ation. It is equipped with an electric grill, electric garbage 
disposal, automatic milk dispenser, and drinking fountain. 


Part of the receiving unit dormitory (capacity 50 workers) at 
the Tri-County Farm Labor Association camp at Plainville, Tex. 
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Merchants in the area agree that the economy ‘jas 
been benefited by the bracero program. As one jer- 
son familiar with the program summarized it: “In 
wetback days, workers traded primarily with itinerant 
peddlers. Now the braceros, unafraid of apprehen- 
sion, come to town regularly and patronize local 
merchants. In the old days, some wetbacks were paid 
as little as $1 per day.” 


The Program in Arkansas 


Employment of Mexican Nationals in Arkansas has 
been confined to one crop, cotton. ‘This crop has two 
major activities requiring supplementary _ labor: 
cotton chopping, which occurs during the spring 
cultivation season, and cotton picking which takes 
place during the fall harvest season. 

Following World War II, Arkansans, many of 
whom were from rural areas, remained in out-of- 
State industrial centers and a number of others fol- 
lowed their example by seeking industrial employ- 
ment. At the same time, an industrialization program 
was successfully under way in Arkansas, which further 
depleted the farm labor supply. 

It was not until 1951 that Mexican Nationals were 
first employed in Arkansas in cotton chopping. 
During that year, industrial demand, plus manpower 
requirements created by the Korean conflict, sharply 
reduced the farm work force. Despite acreage allot- 
ments and the soil bank program which have de- 
veloped since that time, cotton production has re- 
mained at a high level, making it necessary to employ 
Mexican Nationals every year since 1951 in cotton 
cultivating and harvesting. The number _ utilized 
has been influenced by weather conditions which 
prevailed during each season. 

When the Nationals were first employed, mis- 
understandings arose about wages and _ working 
conditions, partly because of language _ barriers. 
Also, employers faced the considerable expense of 
constructing the type of housing required by the 
provisions of the contract, particularly during the 
early years when transportation and living conditions 
were being improved most rapidly. 

It is interesting to note the change in comments 
of employers. In the beginning, employers were un- 
certain about the quality of their contracted foreign 
workers. Now, despite the expenses involved and 
their contractural responsibilities and accountability, 
employers state that the Mexican National is a de- 
pendable and productive worker. 


Housing and Living Facilities 


In Region VIII, a compliance staff of 26 foreign 
labor service representatives,’ under the direction 
of 8 district supervisors, engages in a continuous 
educational program designed to acquaint employers 
and workers with their rights and obligations. They 
also investigate complaints by workers and by em 


3 See ‘‘A Day in the Life of a Foreign Labor Service Represen tative, 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, March 1957, page » 
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plo: rs. These representatives (a) check work records, 
(b) nspect living quarters (provided without cost by 
the employers to the contracted men) to insure that 
the housing and living facilities meet prescribed 
standards, (¢) ascertain that the workers are covered 
by insurance, and (d) assure that other guarantees 
are met under terms of the contract. They also 
check the food being served, where employers provide 
central feeding facilities. 

Well, constructed, comfortable quarters have re- 
placed most of the shacks and tenant houses once 
available on some farms. Centralized facilities in 
large camps include attractive and well-constructed 
barracks, or individual cabins or houses on the farms. 
Housing regulations were more rigidly enforced in 
1957, with inspections being made in every area as 
promptly and regularly as staff time permitted. 

Investigators are finding that much work remains 
to be done by employers in getting all their facilities 
up to required standards. When poor housing is 
found, immediate remedial action has been necessary. 


Most employers in the region have made great strides’ 


in providing better facilities during the past few 
years. 


Special Religious Program 


A unique program was initiated in 1956 in Region 
VIII in cooperation with the Catholic Church. Since 
approximately 98 percent of the contracted Mexican 
Nationals are Catholic, the church has been inter- 
ested in giving them an opportunity to maintain their 
religious activities while they are in this country. 

Following the American-Mexican Priest Convention 
held in Monterrey, Mexico, October 1—3, 1956, and 
discussions between W. B. McFarland, regional farm 
placement representative, Dallas, and the Reverend 
William D. O’Connor, Executive Secretary, Bishops’ 
Committee for the Spanish Speaking, San Antonio, 
plans were made to implement this program. Begin- 
ning in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, the 
program is being extended to all dioceses in Texas 
and Arkansas to provide religious services and es- 
tablish places of worship in all areas where the men 
are employed. 

Working with church officials, one of our experi- 
enced foreign labor service representatives has been 
given the special assignment of explaining the benefit 
of the program to workers, employers, and com- 
munities throughout the region. He has been in- 
vited to give a résumé of the results and accom- 
plishments under this special program at the regional 
conference of the Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish 
Speaking in San Antonio next April. The regional 
FPR will also participate as chairman of a panel 
discussion on “Safeguarding the Bracero Contract.’ 

The plan of the program is simple. Contacts by 
priests and lay-missionaries are made with braceros 
in the fields, in towns, and in their camps for the 
purpose of telling them about religious services to be 
held in that vicinity. In some instances, an altar 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Hospital facilities are provided for workers by the Trans-Pecos 
Cotton Association. Shown standing are Association mana- 
ger Bob Sherrill, Dr. Jose Roman, and Nurse Mavis Royas. 





Part of a fleet of buses used by the Trans-Pecos Cotton Associ- 
ation to transport workers. 


Below is an interior view of one of the buses. 
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Pheto courtesy Caldwell News-Tribune 


Nearly everyone who saw the Caldwell fiesta parade thought this float the most outstanding. 
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By DON F. LARSON 


Public Relations Representative 


Idaho Employment Security Agency 


MERICAN workers of Mexican descent make up 
71 percent of the out-of-State workers entering 
Idaho for seasonal agricultural work. Each year 
7,500 migrants of this group arrive, some as early as 
March, but most of them in May. About 6,650 come 
into the southwestern and south central Idaho 
counties to work.in the sugar beet fields; some also 
work in hop and onion fields and other spring crop 
activities. Eighty-eight percent of these Spanish- 
speaking Americans are from Texas; the others come 
from California, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

For the most part, the workers are organized into 
crews made up of family groups which are housed in 
the 22 labor camps in the State. 

Southwestern Idaho, which has a large number of 
crops other than beets that require hand labor, re- 
tains many of its migrant workers throughout the 
season. In central Idaho, however, most of the work- 
ers leave for other areas after the completion of the 
beet thinning, usually about July 15. 

In late summer and fall, the migrants who remain 
after beet thinning, those who return to the State, 
and migrants from surrounding States work in the 
Idaho harvest of potatoes, fruit, hops, sweet corn, seed 
corn, onions, small seeds, and beans. By the first 
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of November, most of these workers have left the 
State to return to their homes or have moved on to 
jobs in other States. 

Because of the contributions these workers of 
Mexican descent make to Idaho’s economy, we in the 
Idaho Employment Security Agency felt that better 
community relations would result if the residents 
of the area knew something of the life and traditions 
of these migrants. We felt that a fiesta would do 
much to bring about this understanding. Two 
fiestas were held in the State in 1957—one in Twin 
Falls on June 29, the other in Caldwell on August 3. 
Residents and migrants worked together to present 4 
day of entertainment and activities, with emphasis 
on the role of the migrant worker of Mexicad 
descent. 


Twin Falls 


Preliminary work on the Twin Falls fiesta began 
in May. A Spanish-speaking staff member and the 
public relations representative of the State A¢- 
ministrative Office, and members of the Twin Falls 
local office met with representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Merchants Bureau, and lil) 
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offici ls. The local newspaper offered its full support 
to the undertaking. A local department store pro- 
yidec. space in its parking lot for the talent program. 

The Chamber of Commerce agreed to back the 
program and to coordinate the activities of other 
organizations. The Merchants Bureau, which was 
sponsoring a Dairy Week promotion, agreed to in- 
corporate a portion of the fiesta into their activities. 
They agreed to give prizes for the children’s games, 
free milk and ice cream to the children at the dairy 
booth, and free rides on the amusement devices at 
the park. The city recreation department agreed 
to furnish an amusement park and ball park free of 
charge. The newspaper, radio, and television sta- 
tions gave extensive coverage to the promotion of the 
fiesta. 

A representative from the local migrant crews was 
chosen to assist with the talent program and the farm 
placement representative from the Twin Falls office 
supervised this phase of the activity. A representa- 
tive of the Twin Falls office and the migrants’ repre- 
sentative subsequently contacted all the camps in the 
Magic Valley area surrounding Twin Falls to enlist 
the support and participation of all the migrant 
workers. 

At 11:30 a. m. on June 29, the fiesta got under way 
with migrant workers and local townspeople gathered 
at the parking lot where a stage and public address 
facilities had been provided. A member of the City 
Commission welcomed the crowd to the festivities. 
Following the welcome, migrant workers, chiefly from 
the Caldwell-Nampa, Idaho-Nyssa, Oreg., area, pre- 


sented a 14-hour program of colorful and traditional 
Mexican entertainment. 

In the afternoon, two labor camps played a baseball 
game while the children were taken to the park for 
free rides. An early evening program of children’s 
activities was climaxed with a Mexican game called 
pifiata.’ Then followed 2 hours of Mexican dances, 
songs, and music—again presented by migrants from 
the southwestern part of the State. 


Caldwell 


As a result of the successful festival held at Twin 
Falls, it was felt that an even better festival could be 
held in southwestern Idaho where more of the mi- 
grants were located. Two local stores provided their 
combined parking lots and offered money and mer- 
chandise to help defray the cost of the affair. 

The Chamber of Commerce felt that the fiesta 
might well be tied in with the rodeo which was to 
begin August 6. The fiesta was set for the preceding 
Saturday, August 3. The Chamber of Commerce 
and the local Employment Security Agency office 
cosponsored the event. Representatives from the 
State office helped to coordinate plans for the day’s 
activities. 

When the necessary background work was com- 


1 This is a traditional game of the Christmas season in Mexico 
but is played at other times throughout the year. A container, or 
pifiata, filled with gifts or presents is hung ona rope suspended between 
two poles. The children are blindfolded one at a time and handed a 
stick. The purpose of the game is for the child to break the container 
while blindfolded and realease its contents. Once the container is 
broken, all of the children scramble to get one of the presents. 


Qty 
Photo courtesy Twin Falls Times-News 
Members of the migrant workers committee and local office personnel who did much of the planning for the Twin Falls fiesta. 
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pleted, a Spanish-speaking State office man contacted 
the various migrant labor camps in the area to stimu- 
late their interest in the festival and to round up talent. 
Committees of representatives of the labor camps and 
the local office were organized to direct the various 
activities. Two 2-hour programs were planned be- 
cause of the great variety of talent which was dis- 
covered. A migrant woman was made director of the 
talent shows and, with the help of assistants, made 
authentic costumes for nearly half of the entertainment 
numbers presented. 

The only baseball field available was at the College 
ofIdaho. However, it had been unused for severa! 
years and was in bad condition. The prospective 
players, including men from the labor camps, donated 
their time and were able to repair the field for use 
during the fiesta. 

Publicity was handled by the State Administrative 
Office and was exploited in newspaper, radio, and 
television in the southwestern Idaho area. The day 
before the fiesta, three acts appeared on an afternoon 
telecast over KBOI-TV in Boise, which is seen 
throughout southwestern Idaho. 


Parade Exceeds Expectations 


The fiesta got under way with a parade, which 
proved to be much larger and far better than the 
committee had planned. Decorated trucks and cars 
took part and at least one float was entered from each 
labor camp in the area. The theme of the floats was 
the contributions the migrant workers make to the 
economy of the area. Scenes of migrant workers 
caring for beets in the field and working in the corn 
and other crops were depicted. The floats were not 
competing for prizes, but one received nearly unani- 
mous acclaim as the outstanding float in the parade. 
It carried both the American and Mexican flags and 
had an outline of both Texas and Idaho worked into 
its design. Its objective was to show that the migrants’ 
interests were as much in Idaho as in their home 
State of Texas, with the Mexican flag symbolizing 
the origin of their culture. 

After the parade came the daytime program. The 
mayor of Caldwell welcomed the assembled crowd of 
about 3,000. In the name of Governor Smylie, he 
presented a citation to two migrant workers—Raul 
and Mario Perez—for saving a Caldwell girl from 
drowning in June. The entertainment included acts 
by young children as well as adults. 

While the ball game was in progress, a photo- 
grapher assembled some of the entertainers and took 
movies of a representative number of acts. These 
pictures, along with other shots in the fields and 
camps, showed the migrant workers at work and at 

lay. 

A children’s program was held late in the afternoon, 
highlighted by the pifiata. 

The evening program of traditional Mexican music, 
singing, and dances drew a crowd of 4,000 to 5,000. 

To help defray expenses of the fiesta, booths, 
manned by volunteers from the labor camps, sold 
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soft drinks, ice cream, and popcorn. Another booth, 
featuring authentic Mexican food, was well patroniz:d 
by local citizens as well as migrants. 

Community acceptance of the Caldwell fiesta ex- 
ceeded expectations. Statements by local business- 
men and city officials who helped to produce the 
event follow. 


I think the fiesta filled admirably the purpose for which it wag 
intended—that of recognizing these workers and the vital 
part they play in the economy of Caldwell. It was also highly 
effective and beneficial from a public relations standpoint 
for the sponsoring stores and all interested groups. —-ROBERT 
J. MOORE, Manager of Sears-Roebuck and Company of Caldwell. 


On behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, I would like to say 
that this was one of the most worthwhile projects of the entire 
year. We are already making plans in our budget to have the 
fiesta become an annual affair. We will do our utmost to 
consider the convenience of the worker in planning future 
fiestas and hope to relieve the merchants of some of the work 
and expenses involved.—PETER J. BOYD, President of the 
Caldwell Chamber of Commerce. 


The fiesta was one of the best gestures of public relations 
that I have ever seen. As long as the event is kept primarily 
for the benefit of the workers, it can have a very desirable 
effect on the community of Caldwell, both in a business and a 
social way. The event was a definite success and Safeway 
Stores would be happy to sponsor the event as an annual 
occasion.—CHARLES C. CARPENTER, Safeway Stores, 


Incorporated. 


In my opinion the recent fiesta was a most worthwhile and 
successful event and I heartily recommend it as an annual 
affair. It is a fitting tribute to these workers upon whom 
Caldwell’s agricultural economy depends.—ED SIMMER- 
MAN, Mayor of Caldwell. 


We of the State Employment Security Agency feel 
that both fiestas did a fine job of furthering com- 
munity acceptance of the Latin American migrant 
workers. The following editorial, published in the 
IDAHO Dalty STATESMAN (a Boise newspaper) summed 
up the community feeling about the fiesta. 





An Overdue Fiesta 


Mexican-American transient workers have been rendering 
important service in fields throughout southern Idaho for a 
good many years, but it wasn’t until last Saturday that their 
comings and goings have come in for any special attention 
here-abouts. 


Then, at long last, with townspeople and government agencies 
cooperating in the arrangement, several hundred of these 
seasonal visitors assembled in Twin Falls at the windup of 
the spring season’s work to stage a public fiesta with traditional 
Mexican color, and music and dancing. 


It was a memorable occasion for the guests as for the hosts. 
It came as recognition long overdue for these workers and 
their families. It marked a dawning awareness and appre 
ciation of their special culture and talents. 


It’s the sort of thing that’s well deserved and ought to be 
made a regular part of life in southern Idaho. 


s 





Current plans call for the same two communities 
to sponsor fiestas again in 1958. The Employmen! 
Security Agency will cooperate in each event. 
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An aerial view of the layout of the area near Peebles, Ohio at the time of the World’s Conservation Exposition and Plowing Contests 


» ES Goes . a Ne 


By RUSSEL POOLE 
Manager, Portsmouth Local Office 
Ohio State Employment Service 


FOR the better part of a year, the Farm Placement 

Division of the Ohio State Employment Service 
had heard of the World’s Conservation Exposition 
and Plowing Contests to be held September 17-20, 
1957 on a 2,500-acre tract near Peebles, Ohio. Pee- 
bles, with a population of about 1,800 persons, does 
not have an Employment Service office, but is served 
by the one at Portsmouth in the adjoining county. 

The manager of the Portsmouth office was aware 
of the importance of this event and the role that he 
and his staff would be called upon to play in helping 
to find gatemen, cashiers, cooks, waitresses, truck 
drivers, auto repairmen, doctors, nurses, and others 
required for such an undertaking. Everyone agreed 
that it would drain the small reservoir of labor and 
tax housing facilities in the area to fill the needs. 
State, area, and local ES personnel (especially those 
in the Farm Placement Division) assisted in making 
plans «nd helping with this event. The local farm 
placement representative was appointed to serve on 
the Executive Committee of the Exposition in the 
Capaci'» of Chairman in Charge of All Labor Needs. 


March, 1958 


The United States had never before been host to 
such an event. Representatives of 14 countries would 
compete for the ““Golden Plow” trophy, emblematic 
of world supremacy in plowing and symbolic of a 
true international spirit of sportsmanship and brother- 
hood. Some 160 exhibitors would display and 
demonstrate more than $1 million worth of farm 
machinery and equipment. Many other events of 
international importance were scheduled and, in 
addition to the World match, both State and National 
plowing contests were held. 

The “Cairn of Peace,” with identifying blocks of 
native stone (brought from the competing countries 
to be inserted in this lasting monument) was to be 
unveiled in an impressive ceremony. Such speakers 
as Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission Lewis 
Strauss, and Governor C. William O’Neill of Ohio 
were to appear on the program during the Exposition. 

The Employment Service went into action. ‘ Mem- 
bers of the staff obtained names and addresses of the 
exhibitors and sent individual survey letters to de- 
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termine probable employment needs. A good re- 
sponse was received from these potential employers. 
Assistance was obtained from the high schools in 
securing the 1,200 tractor drivers needed for the 
continuous wagon tours. The radio and newspapers 
were utilized in recruiting approximately 200 other 
workers needed to insure the success of the under- 
taking. Service and utility company employees 
assisted in erecting and dismantling exhibits. The 
local farm placement representative had a desk at 
Exposition headquarters to interview and assign job 
applicants. 

The Exposition days arrived and so did thousands 
of automobiles and many aircraft, which were ex- 
peditiously parked according to directions of the well- 
organized forces of the State Highway Patrol, guards, 
and Boy Scouts. The event was greater in scope than 
was originally anticipated, with an estimated 250,000 
persons in attendance. A 27-year-old man from 
Holland, Willem de Lint, won the World’s Plowing 
Trophy in competition with 27 expert plowmen from 
13 other countries. Ultra-modern farm conservation 
practices were viewed by thousands. Some 2 million 
sandwiches and soft drinks were consumed. There 
were also thousands of cases of sunburn, blisters, 
aching feet, and a few tummy aches. 

The Ohio State Employment Service had a display 
booth which attracted many visitors. Appropriate 
publicity and messages highlighting the many serv- 
ices offered by the United States Employment Service 
and its 1,800 affiliated offices in the Nation were 
featured. Exposition officials commended ES person- 
nel for their part in the success of the undertaking. 





HeEtpinc Hanps ACROss THE BORDER 
(Continued from page 43) 


with a crucifix is installed in a dining room or in an 
appropriate location. Frequently, special services are 
held in the house or barracks where the workers make 
their home. When services are provided at the 
church, employers often furnish transportation for 
the workers. 

The priests have become more familiar with the 
terms of the contract under which the workers are 
employed. They receive information on how to 
direct workers to the Mexican Consul, on how to con- 
tact District Offices of the Department of Labor, and 
other ways of helping workers in a strange country 
obtain information needed by them. The results 
have been encouraging. There is evidence of ap- 
proval by employers, and the workers have expressed 
their gratitude for the opportunity to continue the 
practice of their faith. 

The religious program has not been limited to 
braceros but also covers work among domestic migrant 

oups. 

The Arkansas Council of Churches has also been 
active in conducting pastime programs for Mexican 
workers. The Council maintains special activity 
centers for the braceros in the Blytheville, Helena, 
and Forrest City areas of Arkansas, especially during 
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the harvest season. Numerous entertainment features 
are planned, including sing-songs and picnic style 
gathering and barbecues. Field representatives of 
the Department of Labor usually act as masters of 
ceremonies, interpreters, and good-will ambassadors- 
at-large during these gatherings. Similar activities 
are conducted throughout Texas. 


Employer Associations 


Public Law 78 provides for the contracting of 
Mexican workers by producer associations as well as 
individual employers. Since the Migrant Labor 
Agreement was signed in 1951, over 180 associations 
have been organized in Texas and Arkansas to con- 
tract labor for their members. The association system 
somewhat reduces the workload for. the Department 
of Labor, since the field staff can check records with 
fewer than 200 employer groups instead of with 
17,000 individual growers who are members of the 
associations. Even so, some 10,000 employers still 
contract as individuals in the Dallas region. 

Many associations were organized quickly, with 
temporary emergency programs for supplying workers 
to their members. In some cases, unfortunately, 
there was little regard for regulations. Some of these 
associations have been declared ineligible to partici- 
pate in the foreign labor program because of constant 
and willful violation of the Migrant Labor Agreement 
and Standard Work Contract. 

As the foreign labor program has matured, so has 
the Association. Today the Association is better 
organized, better informed, better controlled, and 
is making strides in obtaining compliance by its 
members. The expanding role of the Association in 
this respect has diminished to some extent the task 
of our field staff, thus freeing them for educational 
work and closer contact with individual growers. 

Demands upon the compliance staff have increased 
each year even though contract requirements have 
become more generally understood. New problems 
continue to arise and sometimes appear to be more 
complex each succeeding year. 

The rise of contracting figures over the years has 
increased the demands upon the Department’s field 
staff in Region VIII. A strong and positive approach 
must be taken toward securing compliance, proceed- 
ing with tact and diplomacy to assure region-wide 
acceptance, and protecting the interests of domestic 
farm workers, employers, and braceros. 

The international aspect of the work being done is 
exemplified by the fact that carrying out program 
responsibilities requires negotiation by the Region 
VIII staff with 13 Mexican Consulates, two Consuls 
General, and three Mexican Consuls at the Reception 
Centers previously listed. 

A spirit of cooperation and harmony generally 
prevails in the varied activities of the program. 
However, the participants have experienced many 
trying situations, difficult problems, and occasional 
complaints or criticism. All is not perfect, but much 
progress has been made and always there is a chal- 
lenge for a better tomorrow. 
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